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Human Resources 


A Report Submitted to the National Resources Committee 
by The American Council on Education* 


I. THE IMPORTANCE OF HUMAN RESOURCES 


HE value of a civilization must be tested ultimately in 
its human product. A land may be rich in soil, water 
and minerals, but, if its people lack basic capacity for 
development, that nation is properly regarded as among the 
backward. Conversely, a land which is poor in most of the 
resources of earth may be among the leaders of mankind 
if its citizens are vigorous in health, alert in mind, rich in 
creative genius, and able to cooperate effectively for worthy 
ends. 
A chorus of confirmation can readily be brought from many 
competent. sources. The economist, Veblen, writes that— 


in the hands of men who do not know their use, all our vast 
wealth of capital goods would be simply raw materials some- 
what deranged and impaired. 


The statistician, Dublin, has estimated the value of our human 
resources in the United States at some 1,500 billion dollars— 
a sum five times the total of what is usually regarded as our 
national material wealth. The biologist, Conklin, has classed 
among the great tragedies of life 





the loss of real personalities who have all the native endow- 
ments of genius and leadership, but who for lack of proper 
environmental stimuli have remained undeveloped and un- 


*In 1934 the American Council on Education was requested by the National 
Resources Committee of the Federal Government to appoint a commmittee to 
outline possible and desirable projects for the development of human resources. 
President E. C. Elliott, Purdue University, Dr. Walter D. Cocking, State 
Superintendent of Education of Tennessee, and Professor E. L. Thorndike, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, were selected by the Council to co- 
operate with the National Resources Committee. Dr. Goodwin Watson, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, prepared this report, which was sub- 
mitted in June, 1935. 
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known; the Caesars, Napoleons, Washingtons who might 
have been; the Newtons, Darwins, Pasteurs who were ready 
formed by nature but who never discovered themselves. 


President Roosevelt, in his telegram of greeting to the Na- 
tional Student Federation of America, wrote: 


This administration has been engrossed perforce in the 
problems of economic recovery. I am fully aware, however, 
that economic recovery is ultimately to be appraised in terms 
of the enrichment it makes possible in human lives. Human 
resources are above physical resources. 


To the benefits of a far-sighted program for conserving 
our material resources should be added the corollary con- 
tribution from a program designed to realize the full possi- 
bilities of our human resources. Natural resources are essen- 
tial to support life, but they take on significance only when 
people have been educated to desire them, and after trained 
human skill has formed them. : 

Material resources, once used, may be exhausted, but 
through wise development human resources are multiplied. 
Culture begets more culture. One hundred homes lifted to 
a new high level of health, insight, appreciation and character 
will confer benefits upon children’s children. Neglect of 
human resources is likewise multiplied in its tragic con- 
sequences. A lost generation cannot be salvaged or replaced. 

There is appalling evidence of neglect and waste of human 
resources in the United States today. The most conspicuous 
example is found in more than ten million citizens, able in 
body and mind, who are now given no opportunity for em- 
ployment. The number of adults who have jobs, but who 
are, in some degree, vocational misfits, is probably even larger. 
Fully 10 per cent of our population belong to minority races 
who find their maximum development hampered by restricted 
opportunities or by well-meant paternalism. Millions of 
women are contributing less than they might to society be- 
cause of the lack of opportunity to work out a suitable com- 
bination of career and home-making. 

Voting is surely only a minimal standard of citizenship, 
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but thirty million adults do not so much as vote even in our 
most exciting elections. 

Few adults normally function at more than a fraction of 
their potentialities. They suffer preventable illness due to 
unhygienic habits of living. They carry into daily relation- 
ships inner irritations and infantile emotional patterns which 
create endless, unnecessary difficulties. They blunder in ordi- 
nary responsibilities, in part because of the enormous lag in 
the content of their education behind the modern state of 
affairs. At age fifteen, perhaps, they studied a text which it- 
self represented scholarship of at least ten years before that. 
Now, at age fifty, the same persons may be trying to adjust 
in terms of knowledge and concepts which are wholly inade- 
quate and half a century out of date. 

Even opportunities, commonly taken for granted, do not 
reach all children. Less than one-fourth of the child popula- 
tion receive such minimum health service as annual physical 
examinations, vaccination, and diphtheria immunization. At 
least three million children of school age are not in school 
at all, due to handicaps, and in some cases to the fact that 
no school is provided near them. In 1931-2, in urban areas, 
1 of every 22 pupils attending schools was enrolled in kinder- 
garten; in rural areas only 1 of every 147 enrolled was 
registered in kindergarten. 

There is certainly room for doubt as to how far children 
in school are receiving the kind of education which will fit 
them to meet the problems of the modern world. Gradua- 
tion se'dom requires buoyant health, happy emotional ad- 
justment, readiness for successful home making, occupational 
fitness, capacity to enjoy leisure, and habits of serving the 
community. Within our sadly retarded high schools are 
some three million youths so different in abilities, interests, 
and future plans, from the traditional academic secondary 
school scholar, that their remaining school years promise 
to be largely futile. 

In the United States we have 4,000,000 persons over ten 
years of age who have never learned to read and write. Most 
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of them could be taught, and worlds now closed could be 
opened to them. Other millions who can read a little have 
been so badly taught that they avoid reading so far as possible, 
and come off second best in every tough encounter with a 
printed page. Again, techniques are available which could 
bring about a substantial improvement, and the good effects 
would be cumulative. 

Nine million persons are each year injured in accidents, 
many of which could have been prevented. 

One child from each 20 now in school will spend some 
time in a hospital for mental disease. Some, at least, of this 
loss is preventable. 

The special education needed by 90,000 crippled children, 
45,000 visually handicapped children, and 3,000,000 with 
impaired hearing is still not provided. The outstanding 
achievements of a few handicapped persons emphasize the 
need to increase opportunities for others. ‘ 

Speech defects, serious enough to be a social eeniioe, 
should be corrected among more than three million children 
and adolescents in this country, today. 

Behavior disorders, which, in a dismaying number of cases, 
presage truancy, insanity, delinquency and crime, are being met 
generally with symptomatic and retaliatory treatment which 
bids fair to deepen the social maladjustment. Arrington’s 
survey shows that 85 per cent or about 2,600 counties in the 
United States have no child guidance clinics. 

Upon the relief rolls of this potentially the richest nation 
on earth, more than seven million children under sixteen years 
of age are now limited by relief budgets to a level of sub- 
sistence so low as to provide little opportunity for health 
care, education, recreation, and wholesale personality develop- 
ment. 

Society loses most through its failure to give adequate op- 
portunity to its most talented members. The arts and sciences 
advance primarily through the efforts of a very few persons. 
What we enjoy in civilization has been created mainly in the 
first instance by only two or three in a million among our 
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ancestors. The comon saying, ‘‘Genius will out,” is a danger- 
ous half-truth. 


Through the handicapping influences of poverty, social 
neglect, physical defects, and educational maladjustments many 
potential leaders in science, art, government and industry are 
denied the opportunity of a normal development.’ 


Toops has found in Ohio that the range of intelligence among 
high school graduates who do not go on into college is equal 
to that among college entrants. 


Scholarships for the elite are inconsiderable in contrast to 


the huge sums now spent upon the dull, the vicious and the 
ill-balanced.? 


There are very few forms of potential ability which can be 
recognized today while still latent. The only safe rule seems 
to be to give every child every chance. If this could be done, 
the results would doubtless astonish the world. Human beings 
are extraordinarily plastic. Cultures may operate to produce 
large numbers of peasants, robber barons, money-changers, 
or to increase the number of scientists or creative artists. 
Julian Huxley has reminded us that in the Elizabethan age 
every educated person had some musical competence; that 
in Athens ordinary citizens, not merely highbrows, enjoyed 
Greek drama; that the carvings on medieval churches were 
the work of local craftsmen; that Japanese write serious 
poetry as commonly as our citizens tackle crossword puzzles. 
Experience in progressive schools shows that most pupils, 
under appropriate stimulation, can write interesting poems 
or paint striking pictures or compose original melodies of 
merit. If, as a society, we very much wanted poets or 
musicians or scientists, we could probably produce more than 
we have ever thought to see in any one civilization. Anthro- 
pologists believe that individualistic, competitive attitudes are 
likewise in great degree produced by a culture which places 


*Terman, L. M. 
* Hollingworth, L. S. 
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a premium upon successful competition; that a culture which 
consistently encouraged, approved and rewarded cooperation 
would undoubtedly mold persons more able and disposed 
to cooperate. We do not know the ceiling for character 
development, but it is certain that no community in our land 
has approached all that might be done. 

These many forms of neglect and waste are neither in- 
evitable nor intentional. They are, for the most part, the 
consequence of lack of social planning. 


II. SOCIAL PLANNING 


Social planning should accompany economic planning. 
Human needs determine the use to be made of all available 
natural resources, technical equipment, and human ability. 
Every function of government in a democracy must be tested 
by its contribution to “‘the good life” for all citizens. 

Human development may be viewed genetically as pre- 
natal, infancy, childhood, adolescence, and maturity. At any 
period the whole task may be analyzed into such aspects as 
physical and mental health, vocation, recreation, family and 
community life. There are material aids to the realization 
of goals of living; food, clothing, houses, school plants, 
libraries, hospitals, museums, recreational centers, and parks. 
Good planning seeks to bring this material equipment into 
forms which will better accord with human wants. Services 
similarly are improved when parents, teachers, physicians, 
dentists, nurses, psychologists, architects, painters, writers, 
actors, designers, musicians, and scientists become better able 
to satisfy basic human needs. 

Human needs should not be viewed as independent vari- 
ables. They derive in part from a delicately interrelated 
organism, and in part from an equally interrelated culture. 
Changes in any part may have consequences all through the 
structure of the body or of the culture. It is the task of 
social planning to consider each change in its relationship to 
all the other factors involved. Any less comprehensive pro- 
gram runs into the danger that what is achieved on one count 
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may be offset by unanticipated losses at another. Too much 
good done for people may injure their capacity for inde- 
pendent action; knowledge may be fostered at serious cost 
to physical vitality; even the virtues need to be taken in 
moderation. 

The material resources of our land need to be fitted into 
a balanced process for satisfying social needs. Usually the 
reverse has been true; the cart has been placed before the 
horse. “Exploitation or use of the natural resources of a 
given region,” according to the Michigan Public Works In- 
ventory and Program, March 1, 1935, “inevitably superim- 
poses a set of sociological conditions peculiar to these same 
regions.” The dominant purpose has been, in some com- 
munities, to cut timber, in some to exhaust the mines, in others 
to farm the soil. Men have hewed to that line, letting the 
human chips fall where they might. A common outcome is 
described by the New York State Planning Board (Summary 
Report of Progress, January 14, 1935): 


Excessive congestion, lack of adequate open space for play 
and recreation, noise and danger incident to vehicular traffic, 
the invasion of trade and industry and the lack of agreeable 
surroundings are normally the basic causes of the blighting of 
residential areas in the larger cities. . . . Unfortunately the 
mistakes in community planning that have caused blight in 
the older areas are now being repeated in many of these newer 
outlying areas. 


Because engineering has made more progress in dealing 
with physical objects than in dealing with people, the tendency 
has been to begin planning with natural resources of land, 
water and minerals, or with projects in building and con- 
struction. Generous portions of land have been allotted to 
recreational purposes, but relatively less attention has been 
given to finding out what forms of recreation children, youth 
and adults most desire and need. State committees on recrea- 
tion have been set up, for example, composed largely of 
engineers, landscape and forestry experts, with no representa- 
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tives of such major forms of recreation as reading, gardening, 
play leadership, movies, drama, music, youth clubs, physical 
education or arts and crafts. Another illustration of this 
approach from the angle of physical planning is found in 
one state which sent out thirty-two field parties consisting of 
an engineer, a draftsman and a practical construction estima- 
tor, to survey the school buildings of the state. Many needed 
improvements could doubtless be located by such a survey, 
but wise planning would raise more fundamental questions. 
Are these school buildings well located with reference to 
pupils and economic support? Do the newer movements in 
education call for new forms of building? Should the school 
buildings be remodelled to make them community centers? 
After such questions have been answered, a given amount of 
human effort and of money investment might be used to pro- 
duce much more valuable returns. 

It is not implied that the physical planning has been carried 
on without reference to human needs. On the contrary, there 
is almost universal recognition of the interdependence of prob- 
lems of land and water on the one hand, and matters of 
health, recreation, labor, education, public finance and govern- 
ment on the other. The course of some highways has been 
planned to give maximum scenic charm. An especially happy 
illustration has been the planning of main highways in New 
Mexico to pass at some little distance from the old Indian 
villages, not to be cut through them and cover them with a 
veneer of modern white culture. Reforestation has been 
planned not only to prevent erosion and to increase sales of 
camp equipment, but also as an antidote for city nerves and 
for delinquency. 

What has not yet been done is the type of planning which 
begins with human life, centers attention upon opportunities 
and handicaps for the realization of richer and more abundant 
living. Beginning with personal and social values, it becomes 
possible to distinguish some alterations in the physical environ- 
ment which are more essential and others which are second- 
ary. Only in relation to some broad policies of human wel- 
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fare can economic planning, land use and public works find 
their proper place. 

Approaches to social planning from the viewpoint of pro- 
viding full expression for the needs and urges of the individual 
run into some danger of viewing the individual in false isola- 
tion from his social matrix. Approaches which regard 
human abilities or talents as too closely analogous to natural 
resources may fail to recognize the right of each person to 
be regarded as an end in himself. People, unlike minerals, 
exist to be served as well as to serve. Approaches in terms 
of present social institutions—families, schools, churches, fac- 
tories, stores, newspapers, hospitals, prisons, etc.—may neglect 
the principle that man was not made for the Sabbath nor to 
be subordinated to any other social form. Institutions must 
be continuously modified and reconstructed to fit the needs 
of man. 

The best division of the task of social planning seems to 
be one which provides constant attention to life as a whole. 
Life needs vary significantly with age, so sections dealing with 
infancy and childhood, with youth, and with adult years may 
well be differentiated. Within each broad age group there 
are functions which have both individual and social meaning— 
health, work, schooling, recreation, and citizenship, for ex- 
ample. 

Good plans for health must take account both of individual 
drives and of social conditions. Wise plans for vocation 
must integrate provision for individual interest and provision 
to meet social need. Functions of this kind are good units 
for planning because they do not distort the individual-social 
relationship in either direction. Care must be taken, how- 
ever, lest any such function be treated in isolation. Each 
must be seen as a part of whole and well-balanced living. 
Social planning is not achieved by the adding together of 
reports concerned with separate functions. The task of a 
childhood section, a youth section or an adult section is to 
adjust and interrelate whatever is proposed concerning any 
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particular function, so that it will make a maximum contribu- 
tion to life as a whole. 


III. ADMINISTRATION OF PLANNING FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF HUMAN RESOURCES 


Basic recommendation.—It is recommended: That some 
members of the National Resources Board, or its successor, 
shall be chosen because of primary competence in the develop- 
ment of human, as contrasted with material, resources. 

That the Board, its sections, committees, and consultants, 
shall include some members trained primarily in biological, 
medical, psychological, anthropological, ethnological, socio- 
logical, educational, cultural and spiritual aspects of human 
welfare. 

That regional, state and local planning boards shall pro- 
vide in their personnel and staff for similar emphasis en 
the primacy of human values. 

That attempt shall be made to encourage as many local 
communities as possible to develop planning commissions, 
with a view to securing very widespread participation in con- 
tinuous and comprehensive thinking about human welfare. 

Organization of Sections and Committees.—It is recom- 
mended: That there shall be organized under the National 
Resources Board, or its successor, the following national 
sections, comparable to sections already organized on Land 
Planning and Water Planning: 


A. Section on Human Genetics 


B. Section on Childhood 


Committees on: 


Child health 

Safety education 

Opportunities for the handicapped 

Nursery schools and kindergarten 

Adjustment of schools to individual differences 
School camps 

Moving pictures and radio 

Playgrounds and recreational leadership 
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C. Section on Youth 
Committees on: 


Standards and objectives 

Inventory of agencies serving youth 
Vocational adjustment 

Recreation 

Constructive citizenship 


Schools 
D. Section on Adult Life 


Committees on: 


Economic and social problems 
Integrity of public information 
Occupational re-training 

The aged 

Elimination of illiteracy 
Consumer education 

Parent education 

Art of living 

Citizenship 


Naik Wd 


CRON AAA WN o 


That there be added special advisory committees with re- 
sponsibility for certain outstanding needs which cut across 
the work of the several sections. Among these the following 
are now recommended: 


1. Special advisory committee on the reorganization and 
consolidation of local units of government, state equalization, 
and Federal aid. 

2. Special advisory committee on community surveys re- 
lating social trends and educational planning. 

3. Special advisory committee on the conservation of 
superior abilities: the selection, training and utilization of 
various talents. 

4. Special advisory committee on the prevention of de- 
linquency and crime. 

5. Special advisory committee on personnel to aid in the 
development of human resources. 


That, so far as appropriate, under regional, state and local 
planning boards there be established the four sections, their 
various committees, and the five special advisory bodies, 
parallel to the national organization. 
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Much of the legislation to make possible the conservation 
and development of human resources outlined in this report 
must come from the several states. Many projects can and 
should be planned by local agencies. The major responsi- 
bilities of a national planning board in connection with human 
resources should be to indicate broad and general lines of 
policy, to coordinate the many agencies within the Federal 
Government which now touch upon the problems of human 
welfare, and to initiate and encourage some enterprises which 
concern the nation as a whole. 

There are, as is well known, numerous organizations en- 
gaged in the promotion of various aspects of human welfare. 
The task of planning boards is certainly not to supplant such 
agencies but to try to coordinate the many efforts in such a 
way as to insure balanced progress. The endeavor to keep 
the whole problem constantly in mind, and to relate the parts 
in their proper relationship to the general and comprehensive 
outline, is the unique contribution of social planning. 

In the following pages the task of each section and com- 
mittee has been outlined in enough detail to give some com- 
prehension of the need, of the available data, and of certain 
projects which seem important and feasible to be undertaken 
in the near future. It is not supposed that these proposals 
by any means exhaust the enterprises which the various sec- 
tions and committees might eventually find it wise to under- 
take. They are offered only as suggestions worthy of con- 
sideration at the present time. The suggestions and proposals 
have come to the American Council on Education from re- 
search workers and educators in many institutions through- 
out the United States. 


IV. PROGRAM AND PROJECTS FOR THE SECTION ON HUMAN 
GENETICS 


There seem to be reasons for concern lest present conditions 
shall result in an increase in the proportion of our population 
who are least well equipped by biological and cultural heritage. 
The Commission on Recent Social Changes reports: 
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The changes in number of persons per family between 1900 
and 1930 varied markedly among the different groups. The 
greatest decline was among the families of the professional 
group, where it was 10 per cent. The proprietary group was 
next with 6 per cent decline, and the clerical group followed 
with a decrease of 5 per cent. The families of the skilled 
and semi-skilled workers showed a decrease of 3 per cent, 
while those of the unskilled decreased by 1 per cent. The 
families of the farm owners also decreased by 1 per cent, 
but the families of the farm renters and of the farm laborers 


increased, the former by 5 per cent and the latter by 13 
per cent. 


The Wisconsin Regional Planning Report (1934, p. 100) 
has found the highest birth rate in the regions of scattered 
population, low assessed valuation, with seriously inadequate 
educational opportunities. 

Maller * studied 275 areas of New York City in 1930 and 
found the following correlatians with birth rate: 


Correlation 


with birth rate 
Intelligence Quotient 


Céminrdeseeiedeea tees scens r=—.34 
NE NG a6 50s dbs SiR eee as pa cnwonns r = — .30 
POO TN ie. bids eins cdnsaninneves r= 28 


A more extensive study has been made by Lorimer and 
Osborn * based on intelligence quotients of children in small 
towns of New York State, reported by Haggerty and Nash. 

The following table indicates that, if conditions prevailing 
in the 1928 birth statistics were to continue for the next 
generation, we might expect during a single generation a de- 
crease of 12 per cent in the “genius class” and an increase 
from 5 per cent to 9 per cent in the various grades of feeble- 
minded : 





* Maller, J. B., “Vital Indices and Their Relation to Psychological and 
Social Factors.” Human Biology, 1933, 5: 104. 

“Lorimer, Frank and Osborn, Frederick, Dynamics of Population. New 
York, Macmillan Co., 1934. Page 190. 
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INFLUENCE OF DIFFERENTIAL REPRODUCTION By OccUPATIONAL CLASS, ON 
ExpecteD DistriBuTion OF INTELLIGENCE QuoTIENTS OF UNITED STATES SCHOOL 
CHILDREN IN Two Successive GENERATIONS 


First Second 











Haggerty generation generation Change 
1.Q Classes Percent | Percent | 
of total of total | Percent 
140 and over........... 1.71 1.50 —12.3 
130-139. ....... Sine 2.88 —11.4 
I xcs victrawceacee ks ache 6.46 — 9.9 
110-119.... ; 11.91 11.44 — 3.9 
100-109..... ee 17.24 16.93 — 1.8 
aft, EET CEE TO 21.28 21.64 + 1.6 
IU sie die Sinica a hamiede 18.67 19.31 + 3.4 
pak te EE ee EE 12.01 12.65 + 5.4 
pl. Ee ak aes seunied 5.30 5.61 + 5.8 
50- 59..... Tee 1.46 1.59 + 8.8 
Ue 100.00 100.00 
Dledian............20s.s0-] LQ 95.990 | 1, =95.01 —0.89 LQ. 
points 


Collins ° found within any given occupational group of an 
Ohio city (population 45,000) that the large families were 
associated with inferior intelligence. This relationship was 
similar for professional, managerial, clerical, trade, skilled 
and unskilled labor groups. 

Chapman and Wiggins*® found among the public school 
children of Meriden, Conn., a correlation of —.33 between 
size of family and I.Q., also a correlation of —-.27 between 
size of family and socio-economic status as measured by the 
Chapman-Sims scale. If American origin families were 
separated from foreign origin familes, the correlation of 1.Q. 
and size of family remained as high as —.22 in each case. 
Lentz * studied 4,330 cases in Bridgeport, Conn., Englewood, 


* Collins, J. E., “The Intelligence of School Children and Paternal Occupa- 
tion.” J. of Ed. Research, 1928, 17: 157-69. 

*Chapman, J. C., and Wiggins, D. M., “Relation of Family Size to Intelli- 
gence of Offspring and Socio-Economic Status of Family.” Ped. Sem., 1925, 


32: 414-21. 
*Lentz, Theodore Jr., “Relation of I.Q. to Size of Family.” J. Ed. Psychol., 
1927, 18: 486-96. 
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N. J., New York City and St. Louis. The correlation between 
size of family and intelligence averaged —.30 for the series as 
a whole, but —.23 within twelve more homogeneous com- 
munity samples. Lentz estimates a drop in average I.Q. of 
more than four points per generation. 

Lorimer and Osborn * further report: 


The only groups in the United States which are at present 
reproducing at rates far above actual replacement needs are 
located in certain rural areas, and predominantly in commun- 
ities that are at the lowest economic levels and most remote 
from those educational and cultural influences which are held 
typical of social progress in this country. And within the 
towns and cities, the lower occupational groups, especially 
those in marginal economic circumstances, and dependent 
groups, characterized by low ratings as regards cultural-in- 
tellectual development, are commonly found to have birth 
rates somewhat above replacement needs and far above the 
birth rates characteristic of neighboring groups with superior 
advantages, At the same time there is hardly a single urban 
group in which the majority of the young people enjoy the 
advantages of high school education and in which many con- 
tinue their education through college, that is now replacing 
itself from one generation to another. 


At the same time increasing complexity and interdependence 
make even larger demands upon human intelligence to solve 
social and economic problems. The development of the 
automatic machine bids fair to decrease the demand in industry 
for persons of lower grades of mental ability. The design, 
construction, repair and readjustment of complicated ma- 
chinery call for a very high degree of intelligence, and are 
dependent in part upon suitable native equipment. 

The apparent increase in nervous and mental disease sets 
another problem for research and national policy-making. 
Scientific study of the problem indicates that attention must 
be given both to the production of more stable constitution 
in the individual, and to the creation of a social environment 


*Lorimer and Osborn, of. cit., p. 199. 
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which makes for satisfactory adjustment. The first half of 
this program belongs with the section on human genetics. 

A number of the states have made a limited beginning by 
the introduction of a program of sterilization for certain types 
of defectives. The consequences, as reported most exten- 
sively from California, appear to have been largely good 
both for the individual and from the viewpoint of social 
welfare. 

Further progress in this important matter depends upon 
two prior tasks: (1) the extension of research related to 
human genetics; (2) the interpretation of research to the 
public. 

It should be the function of the Section on Human Genetics: 


1. To cause to be assembled for the use of national and 
other planning agencies the available data concerning trends 
in birth rate with reference to native abilities. 

2. To promote conferences to define the problems which 
most need research attack at present. 

3. To urge upon agencies of government that the invest- 
ment of funds in research concerning the human stock is at 
least as worthy as the investment of funds now amounting to 
millions of dollars annually in the improvement of strains of 
plants and farm animals. 

4. To find ways of introducing through all the channels 
of public education (the press, radio, moving pictures, 
libraries, clubs, schools, churches, etc.) full consideration of 
the problem, the established facts, and any proposed social 
policies. 


V. PROGRAM AND PROJECTS FOR THE SECTION ON CHILDHOOD 
1. Child Health 


A higher infant mortality rate than is found in several other 
civilized countries calls for special concern on a national 
scale. After some years of decline, infant mortality re- 
mained stationary in 1933 and, judging from preliminary 
figures from twenty-six states, rose in 1934. 

How few children receive essential health services is in- 
dicated by the following figures from the White House Con- 
ference: 
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Health Dental | Smallpox | Diphtheria 








Sampling Children | Examina- | Examina- | Vaccina- | Immuni- 
tion tion tion zation 
156 cities... .<.s) 165,720 51% 13% 21% 21% 
44 rural districts....| 37,439 37% 13% 7% | 18% 
Combined groups...| 183,159 48% 13% 18% 20% 


Health needs in the above matters, and in relation to 
malnutrition, colds, pulmonary and cardiac disorders, should 
be studied within each community and state. 

Special concern for difference in opportunity between races 
is suggested by the Missouri State Planning Board report 
that the death rate from pulmonary tuberculosis was 59 per 
100,000 white persons and 223 per 100,000 Negroes. With 
equivalent health services, in New York, for example, the 
death rates from tuberculosis approach equality for the two 
races. 

A “Census of Public Health Nursing in the United States, 
1931” conducted by the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, Inc., showed for each state the number 
of counties and the number having nursing service available 
either for an entire county or for part of it. At that time 
more than half (53 per cent) of the counties of the United 
States were without public health nursing service. The data 
by states are shown in the following table (pp. 20, 21). 

The health problem is largely one of better planning. 
Thousands of hours of time of trained doctors, nurses, and 
dentists go unused within easy distance of cases in need. In 
some areas there is a serious shortage of medical and public 
hygiene services. The South Dakota State Planning Board 
recommends socialization of medical services. In some way 
programs must soon be devised which will make full use 
of available medical experts, which will provide for these 
workers a good standard of living and which will preserve 
the attitudes of physicians and patients which are essential to 
the best health service. Responsibility should be placed by 
oficial planning agencies upon county, state and national 
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Counties Havinc Nursinc SERVICES AVAILABLE TO THE EnTIRE County, Part 
OF THE COUNTY AND WITH NO NursING SERVICES AVAILABLE BY STATES 


(Census of Public Health Nursing, 1931) 


Number of counties 














Total having nursing service 
Division number available to No 
and of counties — — ——, nursing 
state sn state ou ; service 
Entire Part of 
| county county 
The United States..... 3,072 1,079 375 1,618 
New England: 
BNE eo Ae te Sic's 16 10 6 
New Hampshire........| 10 10 
Vermont.... iosuarsie REE 14 1 10 3 
Massachusetts......... 14 4 8 2 
Rhode Island. . ’ 5 5 . 
Connecticut. . | 8 a 8 
Middle Atlantic: 
New York 62 55 6 i 
New Jer ey 21 18 3 
Pennsylvania 67 67 
East North Central: 
Ohio..... iy PS 88 75 4 9 
Indiana...... at 92 33 18 41 
Illinois... .. 102 47 19 36 
Michigan. 83 32 21 30 
Wisconsin. . 71 37 10 24 
West North Central: 
Minnesota ; 87 35 16 36 
Iowa..... 99 16 37 46 
Missouri. ..... 114 19 5 90 
North Dakota... nae 53 6 7 40% 
South Dakota.... 69 5 11 53 
Nebraska 93 6 19 68 
Kansas.... 105 20 21 64 
South Atlantic: 
Delaware. . ’ 3 3 be = 
Maryland.. 23 21 1 1 
Virginia.... 100 45 12 43 
West Virginia 55 22 9 24 
North Carolina 100 40 8 52 
South Carolina 46 25 2 19 
Georgia. .. 161 13 10 138 
Florida... 67 20 5 42 
East South Central: 
Kentucky 120 | 43 9 68 
Tennessee 95 37 1 57 
Alabama 67 51 1 15 
Mississippi. . . 82 24 3 55 
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Counties Havinc NursinG Services AVAILABLE TO THE Entire County, Part 
oF THE COUNTY AND WITH NO NurSING SERVICES AVAILABLE BY STATES 


(Continued) 





Number of counties 





Total having nursing service 
Division number available to No 
and of counties ————————...-| ring 
state eee service 
ae Entire | Part of 
county | county 
‘ a - - ws aT ee 
West South Central: 
Arkansas... re eee 75 31 3 41 
errr ee ee 64 30 2 32 
Oklahoma.... oe 77 7 8 62 
Texas....... ie 254 I 11 212 
Mountain: | 
Montana....... 56 13 8 35 
Idaho...... i 44 15 | 3 26 
Wyoming.... ry 23 : 9 14 
OS SE ere, 63 8 9 46 
New Mexico............| 31 7 4 20 
PRS gcc’ 14 6 5 3 
NGS tec tk vas wre wha 29 8 1 20 
POOWRERS ood co se an 17 3 14 
Pacific: 
Washington........ 39 26 13 
Ne ii in Gee we do 36 21 3 
CONNER diva ccc exe 58 41 6 11 


medical, nursing, and dental associations to submit proposals 
to meet the situation. 


2. Safety Education 


Automobile fatalities, the largest category of serious ac- 
cidents, now number more each month than the Americans 
killed during an average month of the World War. Most 
of the victims are children. 

One of the most clearly demonstrated services of education 
has been rendered in some cities which have laid special stress 
on training children to adjust to traffic perils. Despite rising 
automobile registrations and rising adult fatalities, it has been 
possible to produce a decline in the rate of accidents to 
children. 


Similar figures, analyzed by type of accident, location, etc., 
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should make possible a much more effective conservation of 
child life in every city of the country. 


3. Increased Opportunities for the Handicapped 


Reference has been made in the introduction to millions of 
children undernourished, struggling with speech defects or 
emotional maladjustment, and to hundreds of thousands with 
sensory defects, other physical disabilities or mental retarda- 
tion. Few of these children are today receiving optimum aid 
to development. 

Previous surveys have given convincing, although partial, 
evidence of the extent of the problem. Where data are in- 
complete, in any state, they should be extended and gaps 
filled in. 

It is important further to seek to discover what is being 
done and what might well be done to give these handicapped 
children a chance at personal fulfillment and social contribu- 
tion. Many of them possess some exceptional abilities; all 
of them must be considered as potential adult citizens and 
important human resources. Ina few cases, families, schools, 
public and private institutions are now rendering excellent 
service in the correction of defects and the development of 
compensatory achievement for handicaps which are irremedi- 
able. 

The steps of the project for each type of disability include: 
(a) Discovery of the extent and effectiveness of present serv- 
ice for these children; (b) selection of the most promising 
methods of educational approach for each type of handicap; 
(c) the institution in representative areas of service programs 
employing the best available methods and carrying forward 
research looking toward advance in techniques, and (d) fol- 
low-up of children served, to permit revision of the training 
in the light of the subsequent careers. 

At present there are not enough workers trained in either 
diagnosis or treatment to permit extension to every school or 
even to every community. Service clinics and special classes 
will have to be established at central points within a state-wide 
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plan. Each such station should serve as a registration point 
for a given area, so that it will be possible to know, as we do 
not know today, the distribution of each type of difficulty by 
age, sex, race and locality. Advice to parents and teachers as 
well as simpler forms of remedial treatment should be pro- 
vided at these guidance centers. In addition each state, per- 
haps in connection with the state university or teachers col- 
leges, should provide for: (a) Fundamental research upon 
each problem; (b) the improvement of instruments and tech- 
niques for diagnosis; (c) continuous appraisal of treatment 
methods, and (d) the training of personnel for work with the 
handicapped. 


The major types of handicap for which planning should 
now be undertaken are: 


(a) Feebleminded.—Not all of the mental defective who 
would profit by training are now in contact with the special 
schools. Recent investigations indicate that many high grade 
feebleminded persons can make good outside of institutions, 
if they have been given the right kind of training and are 
under parole guidance. The financial and social saving of 
this policy is considerable. 

(b) The dull normal.—This is a much larger group than 
the mental defectives. ‘These pupils are poorly adapted to 
the usual school curriculum; they are the main thorn in the 
flesh of teachers, and furnish a large proportion of all truants. 
It is very important to discover and to create methods and 
materials suited to the dull normal mind. 

(c) Children with sensory handicaps.—Recent investiga- 
tions in New York City, with more sensitive tests than have 
previously been employed, revealed that one school child in 
ten had hearing difficulties. Sometimes the hearing loss was 
confined to certain areas, so that a child could hear certain 
tones and noises without difficulty, but was quite deaf to cer- 
tain other sounds. Occasionally children have been regarded 
as stupid or obstinate when the real difficulty was that they 
did not hear. 

Visual defects have received much attention in more favored 
families, but sight-saving surveys indicate that very large num- 
bers of children are not receiving the proper preventive or 
corrective treatment. 
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(d) Children with physical disabilities.—Included in this 
category are the lame and also those children with cardiac, pul- 
monary or other chronic disorders leading to the need for a 
special regime. 

(e) The emotionally maladjusted. —This is one of the 
largest groups, its size depending upon the degree of malad- 
justment in the definition. No one is free from some aberra- 
tions, inner conflicts, and complexes. Some studies indicate 
that as many as three-fourths of apparently normal and suc- 
cessful adults suffer serious feelings of inferiority and inade- 
quacy. A major cause for this common complaint is doubtless 
the emphasis in our present social order upon individualistic, 
competitive achievement. No one can be at the top in all 
lines. There are always those who surpass him. If attention 
were directed throughout childhood to cooperative group 
achievement rather than to competitive personal accomplish- 
ment, there might be a marked decrease in many forms of 
minor and major neurosis. 

Emotional maladjustment may arise from many other mis- 
takes in nurture. Too much or too little expression of affec- 
tion from parents; too much or too little done for the child; 
distorted emphasis upon functions of nutrition, excretion or 
sex, or upon guilt or death—these and many other patterns 
recur frequently in case studies of the maladjusted. 

Properly trained psychiatrists, psychologists, psychiatric so- 
cial workers and visiting teachers can render important serv- 
ice in readjusting personality. ‘The numbers of competent 
workers are clearly inadequate to serve the needs of the popu- 
lation at present. This is another field which, when measured 
against human requirements, seems far from over-crowded. 

A moot problem concerns the effect of wise psychological 
guidance in reducing the alarming incidence of insanity. Many 
case studies show ‘significant improvement in adjustment to 
reality, but it is hard to know just what the consequences 
might have been without such service. There are no statistics 
known to the National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
demonstrating reduction in nervous and mental disease as a 
consequence of improved child guidance, but the presumptive 
evidence is strong. The most striking evidence on reduction 
of insanity comes from the Soviet Union. They followed in- 
dices from other European nations in planning their hospitals 
for mental disease only to find that they alone among civilized 
nations had built beyond their actual requirements. The ap- 
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parently low incidence of mental disease in the Soviet Union 
is variously attributed to: (1) the need to utilize everyone 
in some kind of useful work; (2) the prevalence of social and 
cooperative goals rather than goals for individual competitive 
distinction ; (3) reduction in strains arising from superstition 
and irrational mores in sex and religion; and (4) differences 
in diagnostic standards and statistical recording. The evi- 
dence should be further examined and the various hypotheses 
explored. Discovery of methods which will reduce the mount- 
ing insanity figures in the United States is of great and urgent 
importance. ‘There are more beds now occupied in hospitals 
for mental disease, than are required for all other forms of 
disease combined. 

(f 
our public elementary schools have had a poor start in read- 
ing. They have formed habits which make reading discour- 
agingly difficult. This handicap will interfere with work in 
the upper grades and in high school, if the pupils persevere so 
long. The longer these defects go uncorrected the harder 
it will be to change them and to counteract the ill effects. 

Techniques of diagnosis and correction now make it possible 
to remove most of these handicaps. 

Under FERA auspices hundreds of unemployed teachers 
have been trained to render the time-consuming individual 
guidance which is necessary to free pupils for success and 
enjoyment in reading. Objective tests permit a quick deter- 
mination of the number of pupils in any school who need this 
service, and also make it possible to demonstrate the improve- 
ment which has been brought about. 

Appropriate action by governmental agencies should en- 
courage communities to make such service a permanent part 
of their program. 





4. Nursery Schools and Kindergartens 


Reports from the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection indicated that in 1930 there were fewer 
than 500 nursery schools in the United States. More than 
2,000 were added during 1934 under FERA auspices. The 
number under other auspices is unknown but has undoubtedly 


been rising rapidly. Dr. George D. Stoddard ° reviewing 840 


* Stoddard, George D., “Emergency Nursery Schools on Trial.” Childhood 
Education, March, 1935, pp. 259-60. 
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publications concerning nursery schools concluded that for chil- 
dren from two to five years of age the following advantages 
of the nursery school might be considered as well established: 


1. It offers superior play facilities both as to equipment and 
child associates. 

2. It assists in forming good habits. 

3. It simplifies the rendering of health and nurtural services. 

4. It offers excellent provisions for social development. 

5. It assists in preventing and eliminating behavior malad- 
justments. 

6. It introduces at an appropriate age esthetic stimulations 
and opportunities. 

7. It offers an advancing program which can be made to 
articulate smoothly with kindergarten and first grade. 

8. Its experiences tend to transfer to the home, thus im- 
proving family life. 

9. It offers an excellent opportunity for the guidance and 
education of parents. 

10. It frees the mother for part of the day, restoring to her 
leisure time not gained through child neglect. 


Among the problems which call for immediate consideration 
are the following: 


(a) What still unutilized opportunities for research into 
child nature and child guidance are presented by these new in- 
stitutions ? 

(b) Can nursery schools which preserve all the essential 
virtues, be organized within the limited financial resources of 
communities where the need (due to bad housing, lack of suit- 
able play space, inadequate parental training and the like) is 
especially great? 


In this connection, it might well be important to consider 
means whereby kindergarten service could be extended to 
many areas not now being served. Statistics of State School 
Systems (1931-2) list twenty-four states reporting no pupils 
from rural areas attending kindergarten. 

The National Council of Childhood Education report that 
only about 11 per cent or one in nine of the children aged 2 
to 5 in the United States have any contact with any kind of 
educational program such as nursery school, kindergarten, day 
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nursery, children’s play groups, or the like. This compares 
very unfavorably with some European countries which care 
for 40 to 50 per cent of their children at this age level. 


5. Adjustment of Schools to Individual Differences 


Studies of school failures indicate that the practice of requir- 
ing pupils to repeat grades is wasteful, expensive, and in- 
jurious to social adjustment of the individuals concerned. 

The alternative is a type of program which allows individ- 
uals to work at different rates. The ‘“Workbooks” developed 
in reading, arithmetic and some other subjects offer one type 
of adjustment. Activity programs and school projects, per- 
mitting division of function within a cooperative undertaking, 
are even better. 

Surveys to indicate the communities in which waste through 
harmful repetition of grades has been largely eliminiated 
might be encouraged. More important is the making avail 
able materials and aids at low cost, so that all communities 
will find it possible to make better provision for a wide range 
of ability within each class. 

Better adjustment to the individual abilities of gifted chil- 
dren may, in its social consequences, be more important than 
adjustment to the retarded. A great virtue of programs of 
individualized mastery is that the able student can work at 
his own rate. He doesn’t form the bad habits of “getting 
by” without effort or of loafing while slower pupils are getting 
what he already understands. Socialized activity programs 
add the further advantage of training able pupils in processes 
of cooperation and leadership. 

It would be desirable, in the interests of conserving human 
values, to discover in each state: 


(a) How far the movement toward breaking the educa- 
tional lockstep has actually gone in practice; 

(b) What modification of classrooms, seating, laboratories, 
texts and work materials would facilitate further progress in 
this direction. 
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6. School Camps 


Programs of land usage should provide, in the vicinity of 
each city, for one or more large areas which may be used con- 
tinuously as a part of the public school system. 

There are many types of nature observation and study, 
many forms of art and craft, and many types of recreation 
which can best be carried on in the woods. 

It should be expected that, throughout the full twelve 
months of the year, groups of pupils would go to live in the 
school camp for a week or so at a time. 


7. Moving Pictures and Radio 


In these two great agencies there have arisen educational! 
forces quite as potent as most school activities, but not now 
under the same social control. Anyone who brought children 
into a school run for private profit, with a curriculum made 
up of thrillers, crooners, gunmen and sex appeal, plus the in- 
troduction every few minutes of paid advertising for laxatives, 
patent foods and toilet articles, would find the state authority 
promptly interfering. 

Studies conducted by the Motion Picture Research Council 
point to serious physical and moral consequences for many 
children from some types of motion pictures. The average 
child is much more stirred emotionally by movies than is the 
average adult. According to these studies 75 per cent of films 
produced today are objectionable or unsuitable for children. 
Yet the equivalent of the entire school population attends the 
movies once each week. 

A recent investigation of Children and Radio Programs by 
Eisenberg (Teachers College, Columbia University) found 
43 per cent of children interviewed having dreams attributable 
to radio programs, and of these dreams three-fourths were 
nightmares. 

On the other hand, there are substantial values to children 
from both moving pictures and radio programs. Studies of 
educational value have shown more gain in many types of 
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knowledge from a well-devised film than could be obtained in 
the same period of time by lecture or reading. 

Thurstone has shown that moving pictures may operate sub- 
stantially to increase or to diminish race and national prej- 
udice. Other attitudes are, no doubt, subject to similar modi- 
fication. Eisenberg’s study found children listening on the 
average more than six hours a week to the radio, which is 
more time than is given to any school subject. Children at- 
tributed new songs, new stories, new games and added vocab- 
ulary to their radio experience. ‘Twenty per cent had written 
letters to radio stations or stars. Parents believed radio 
listening had given the children desirable information and 
skills in more than half the cases. 

There are state and national agencies authorized to license 
moving pictures and radio stations. Thus far they have not 
gone much beyond the censorship of crude and obvious im- 
moralities. State censorship is distasteful to producers and 
to many other thoughtful adults. Influential groups of citi- 
zens have undertaken by pressure to oppose certain types of 
moving pictures. Recently one radio chain announced its in- 
tention to eliminate some of the features which have been most 
criticized. 

One function of a national planning board in relation to 
moving pictures and the radio may well be to see these agencies 
in constructive relationship to other forces which contribute to 
human growth. Specifically: 


(a) To what extent are communities, each for itself, en- 
deavoring to do in classrooms what could more effectively and 
less expensively be done by radio or film available to the 
nation as a whole? Could some duplication and inefficiency be 
avoided? Can schools make better use of available pro- 
grams? 

(b) Can processes of cooperative planning by agencies con- 
cerned primarily with human development lead to the pro- 
duction of films and radio programs which will contribute more 
positively to meeting childhood needs? 

(c) Scientific study of the consequences of present commer- 
cial programs should be continued, and the results made avail- 
able from time to time through agencies of adult education. 
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8. Playgrounds and Recreational Leadership 


Many state planning agencies have made commendable sur- 
veys of the playground areas available and have set up stand- 
ards more wholesome than are present practices. In Mis- 
souri, for example, metropolitan elementary schools were ex- 
pected to have sites of at least 5 acres area, of which at least 
3 acres should be available for play purposes, but only 26 of 
833 met this standard. Only 2 of 75 high schools met the 
standard of 20-acre sites. 

Fully as important as available land is the matter of direc- 
tion. A trained playground leader can keep children happy 
despite inadequate surroundings, and experience has shown 
unsupervised equipment to be a poor investment. The Maine 
State Planning Board has recognized the importance of pro- 
fessional service in recreation: 


There must be whole-hearted support, professional guid- 
ance, leadership and trained workers. In no state, where suc- 
cess has been approached, have any of these factors been over- 
looked. The organization and administration of a recrea- 


tional program involving social values has become a pro- 
fession. 


One of the great “new industries” which should absorb a 
large number of persons no longer needed in the production 
of material goods is recreational leadership. Existing serv- 
ices are grossly inadequate and badly overworked. One or 
two playground workers are sometimes expected to meet the 
recreational needs of a neighborhood served by several 
schools, employing a hundred or more teachers. The fact 
that we should have more teachers rather than less, only em- 
phasizes further the disparity. 

It is desirable, in planning for the development of human 
resources, to continue the attempt to secure more adequate 
play space. This is true for the planning of new communities 
as well as the improvement of long-established residence areas. 
But increased emphasis must be laid upon the provision of ade- 
quate professional leadership. Surveys of recreational facili- 
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ties in any community or region should include data upon the 
number of trained workers, the nature of their training, their 
present duties, and the size of the group each must serve. 


VI. PROGRAM AND PROJECTS FOR THE SECTION ON YOUTH 


The concern of this section is with some 25 million young 
people in the United States between puberty and adulthood. 
They range in age from about 14 to 25. Some 7 million of 
these youth are in high school, and another million in higher 
education. Schools are therefore in present contact with only 
about a third of this age group. An unknown number are at 
work, but in recent years a growing group are out of school 
and not able to find jobs. Their pattern of life has been badly 
upset. The old rule was first school, then job, then marriage 
and a home of one’s own. Youth beyond school, unem- 
ployed, and unable to carry the economic responsibilities of 
marriage, seem to have no place. They do not “belong.” 

The absence of any adequate plan for American youth is 
a vital and intolerable deficiency in the present social scene. 

One of the first areas to which the National Resources 
Board, or its successor, should devote attention is the develop- 
ment of comprehensive programs for the reintegration of our 
youth into American society. 

Many agencies, aware of this pressing problem, are offer- 
ing suggestions. Limited surveys are under way by Federal 
agencies. [he United States Office of Education is collecting 
data from sixty or more cities, villages and rural areas, con- 
cerning a sampling of young people 16 to 24 years of age. 
Their inquiries cover age, sex, race, mental status, residence, 
dependents, education, further educational interests, employ- 
ment, source of support, occupational history, occupational 
ambitions, free time, leisure activities, and a request for sug- 
gestions for improving the community’s service to youth. 
This survey may be extended to additional communities. A 
program of scholarships for youth 16 to 17 years of age, and 
of work-study opportunity for youth 18 and over, has recently 
been prepared by the Children’s Bureau. 
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Some states have undertaken surveys. The Iowa State 
Planning Board reports that its education committee— 


is sponsoring a survey, which is now under way, among these 
young people (40,000 boys from 14 to 21 not in any educa- 
tional institution) for the purpose of finding out their educa- 
tional, economic, vocational and social status. 


A field worker is visiting young people between the ages of 


16 and 25 in their homes and gathering many personal data 
on each of them. 


This study should indicate some of the needs and the nature 
of adult education in Iowa. It should also throw some light 


upon the need for public recreational centers, little theaters, 
libraries and other cultural facilities. 


The CCC camps represent an extensive effort to provide 
wholesome living conditions and useful employment for half 
a million youths, although there is some evidence of inadequate 
attention in this program to educational, cultural, vocational, 
recreational and social values. 

Much more promising and extensive was the Nation-wide 
Community Youth Program sponsored by the United States 
Office of Education as a part of the Works Program. This 
plan called for aid to 2,000,000 young people living in their 
own home communities. A combined program of work, rec- 
reation and education was contemplated, to occupy 42 hours a 
week. Young people of both sexes would have been paid up 
to $20 per month while participating. The work outlined 
involved apprenticeship in public, non-profit enterprises such as 
schools, libraries, hospitals, museums, social welfare institu- 
tions, public health programs, youth activities, etc. 

The improvement of opportunities for youth now in second- 
ary schools has been one aim of a project inaugurated by the 
Committee of the Progressive Education Association on the 
Relation Between Schools and Colleges. With the aid of 
grants from some foundations an eight-year program is now 
going forward in thirty selected public and private high 
schools. These schools will be freed from some of the re- 
straints exercised by the college entrance examinations, and 
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will be encouraged to work out new curricula, new methods 
and new tests of achievement. 

Most closely and clearly parallel to the work proposed for 
the Section on Youth of the National Resources Board (or 
its successor) is the activity started by the American Council 
on Education. They have received a grant of half a million 
dollars, with more to be added as projects develop, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of a: 


Commission of outstanding citizens which will undertake an 
extended inquiry into, and formulate comprehensive plans for 
the care and education of American youth. This Commission 
should endeavor to integrate contributions that have been 
made or are being made for the solution of this problem, to 
stimulate new contributions in fields hitherto unexplored, and 
to encourage translation of the best that is known into practice 
on a nation-wide scale. 

The work of the proposed Commission should be compre- 
hensive in scope. It should take account of the needs of all 
young people, whether they are reached by existing social 
agencies or not, who are approximately 12 years of age and 
upward. ‘The problems to be dealt with in the care and edu- 
cation of youth suggest the desirability of a fourfold under- 
taking: 

(1) A comprehensive analysis of the characteristics of 
youth, and an evaluation of the influences to which they are 
subject ; 

(2) The continuous study of commonly accepted goals in 
the care and education of American youth, for the purpose of 
determining the adequacy of these goals in relation to present 
social, economic, and political trends; 

(3) The investigation of agencies concerned with care and 
education, and the eventual recommendation of procedures 
which seem to influence young people most effectiv ely; and 

(4) The systematic popularization and promotion of de- 
sirable plans of action through conferences, publications and 
demonstrations of promising procedures. 


The major responsibility of the Section on Youth must be 
to study the social scene as a whole, to take note of trends 


and deficiencies, and to plan for better opportunities for all 
young people. 
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The basic concept upon which planning for the welfare oi 
youth must proceed is that of transition from childhood to 
worthy adult living. This is not a neglect of the right of youth 
to live each year and month and day for its own sake, on the 
basis of maximum satisfaction. The two go together. Days 
of youth, like days of childhood and adult living, are ends in 
themselves, to be lived as fully and richly as possible. But 
the differentiating factor for youth is that days are more satis- 
fying if they mark progress from the activities and outlook 
of the child toward the functions, responsibilities and under- 
standing of the successful adult. Educational and social serv- 
ices are good for youth only in so far as they facilitate the 
transition from childish ways of caring for health, getting 
food and clothing, using free time, enjoying citizenship and 
carrying on social relations, toward mature ways of func- 
tioning. 

The following projects may aid the Section on Youth in 
carrying out its task of coordination and foresight. 


1. Standards and Objectives 


Standards and objectives arise, not by arbitrary fiat, but 
out of the life of a society. In some cultures young people 
need to learn to drive an automobile safely, in others they 
must learn to paddle a canoe and spear fish. Some forms of 
government call for unquestioning allegiance; a democracy de- 
mands citizens free and able to think for themselves. 

Most of the goals set for American youth have been stated 
in such vague and general terms that it is hard for an indi- 
vidual to test himself to see whether he is or is not adequate. 
It is hard for institutions to plan or to test their work unless 
general functions can be broken into much more specific and 
demonstrable achievement. A series of committees is recom- 
mended, many of them involving Federal agencies already 
active in related fields (Children’s Bureau, Bureau of Home 
Economics, Public Health Service, Bureau of Standards, 4-H 
Clubs, etc.). Data should be collected concerning what it 
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means for young men and for young women to function well 
in given types of community today, in such matters as: 
Keeping well 
Choosing a vocation 
Earning a living 
Founding a home 
Purchasing goods and services 
Providing security for emergencies and age 
Participating in wisely chosen recreation 
Carrying on avocational activities 
Bringing up children 
Voting and performing other duties of citizenship 
Understanding and enjoying the natural environment 


Understanding and enjoying the artistic and cultural en- 
vironment 


Finding needed information in books 


Solving personal problems with wholesome emotional 
balance 


Working out a satisfying philosophy of life. 


It is true, of course, that many differences in taste and out- 
look are to be expected. It is not the aim of this project to 
provide any kind of uniformity. The committee may find, 
however, in every one of the above lines of living some facts 
which modern youth must take into account. 

For example, to know that one should “use money wisely” 
is not much help. - To prescribe exactly how each youth should 
use money would be unbearable regimentation. Between these 
two extremes, it is the object of this study to describe in much 
more detail what is involved in the wise use of money. What 
are the facts concerning slot-machines? What are the stand- 
ards for judging a “bargain” in the purchase of shoes? A 
youth might well be expected to know how to manage a check- 
ing account, how to budget in order to purchase something 
desired at a later time, and how to avoid some of the obvious 
pitfalls into which unwary investors fall. 

The product of the work of this committee might well be 
a handbook, continuously revised, against which youths could 
check themselves and schools and clubs could check their pro- 
grams, to see whether some essentials had been omitted. 
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2. Inventory of Agencies Serving Youth 


It is desirable to know the agencies now working with youth 
on a national scale and the portions of the total youth reached 
by each agency. An early project in this section’s work 
should be to assemble data from every organization, public 
and private, carrying on a youth program which extends 
beyond the confines of any one state. This will include schools 
and colleges, farm organizations, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., 
Y.M.H.A., Y.W.H.A., Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire 
Girls, agencies represented in the international Council of 
Religious Education, and many more. Each organization 
should be asked to furnish data on the number of youth hours 
occupied at each age level, in each type of community, etc. 
It should be thus possible to map out, sociologically: (1) the 
sections of youth population who are over supplied with or- 
ganizations; (2) those who are untouched; and (3) those 
who fall between. It will be possible to estimate more clearly 
the types of youth need which are being well met and those 
now largely neglected. The use of definite standards de- 
veloped in the preceding project may prove helpful in improv- 
ing the programs of existing agencies and in showing the task 
to be met by new ones. 

Data from surveys of youth such as that now in process 
by the Office of Education will serve to check from the “con- 
sumer” side the extent and nature of agency contacts. 

It is anticipated that the project will reveal the location 
by age, sex, type of city, previous history, etc., of millions of 
young people not now being served to any extent by agencies 
of youth development. 


3. Vocational Adjustment 


Looming above all other problems of youth today is that 
of finding the right job. 

(a) Occupational information.—The first essential for 
sound vocational guidance is still missing. This is dependable 
information on occupational trends. Data should be con- 
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tinuously available in every community, state region and for 
the country as a whole. The National Resources Board 
should bring into immediate cooperation the various Federal 
agencies (United States Employment Service, Division of 
Vocational Education of the U. S. Office of Education, Civil 
Service, Personnel Board, etc.) properly concerned with the 
matter. Together a practicable procedure should be evolved, 
tested out in a few communities, and adapted to national use. 

Many of the State Planning Boards agree with the demand 
of the Michigan board for: 


a study of the whole field of changing occupational opportun- 
ities, employment, and unemployment. 


The Preliminary Report of the Maryland State Planning 
Board goes into more detail: 


. . . A sound plan for the program that is to follew emer- 
gency relief must include a study of the employment possi- 
bilities of the several counties and cities of the state, of the 
occupational training and history of the unemployed group 
and of the possibilities of retraining for new jobs which they 
may expect to find open to them. 

Together with this program, the objective of which would 
be placement in private industry, there is need for a study 
of the possibilities of employment in public occupations for 
the group who will otherwise remain public charges after the 
depression. This should include a study of employment in 
other fields than public works or construction. Employment 
by the government rather than private employment may be 
expected to furnish a more available field for experimentation 
with re-employment of the group who, if left to themselves, 
will remain public charges. 

Community needs which are unmet because of lack of ap- 
propriation for workers or lack of acceptance of the service 
as a community responsibility must be considered. 

If government is to spend public funds for the support of 
those who are not acceptable in private industry under our 
present economic system it will be sound planning to consider 
the possibility of using this group in raising the standards of 
community life by public enterprises and activities. To the 
economic value of such a system should be added the social 
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value of maintaining the group as self-supporting and not 
relegating them to the economic scrap heap. 

Analysis of the unemployed, under-employed, and part- 
time employed, which would reveal data as to their occupa- 
tions, work habits and as to whether they constitute social 
or economic problems which will not be solved by a rise in 
private employment is an essential preliminary step to the 
planning for a permanent social welfare program. (Page 83.) 


The New York State Planning Board reported (Bulletin 
19) some figures on broad trends over a long period. Thus 


while numbers of persons in all occupations together increased 
40 per cent from 1910 to 1930: 








meeen: cuban ON i iig.d ss sien bc eee es eceeecaee 149% 
Bankers and brokers. imcvensed. «4... .occcsic sc cececccsscn 141% 
Clerical occupations increased. ...........cccccccccceecs 138% 
State and municipal employees increased................. 104% 
I i i ie ado aelin cuits aa ee 97% 
Manufacturing and merchandising increased............. 19% 
Agriculture and allied occupations decreased............. 28% 


The cities of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, 
Minneapolis, New Orleans, Seattle, Cincinnati, Providence, 
Bridgeport and Pontiac have made occupational studies in 
greater or less detail, but few of these show the trend lines. 

Reports must be made month by month on a comparable 
basis concerning the entire country, because the mobility of 
our population is increasing, and the youth of any city need 
to know what is happening in an occupation generally, as well 
as in their own town. New occupations and occupations suited 
to rural living may well receive special attention. 

The available number of employed and unemployed per- 
sons in each line of work should next be compared with the 
present and probable future number of openings. 

Such data must then be made available to the youth of the 
country through: guidance counselors, weekly occupational 
summaries released to the press, radio reports, and other 
channels. Short monographs containing essential information 
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for each of hundreds of occupations should be available, on 
a basis comparable to Department of Agriculture Bulletins, 
to individual citizens, to schools, clubs, camps, libraries, and 
other agencies. 

(b). Occupational aptitudes.—Existing tests have only a 
limited value in enabling individuals to discover their own best 
capacities. The National Occupational Conference has pro- 
posed to the Federal Emergency Relief Administration that 
$860,000 be allotted in units of $10,000 each to study exist- 
ing data, largely from test records, with a view to improving 
existing measures and devising new ones. Whether these 
various studies are made or not, there is need for a confer- 
ence or committee of competent technicians to lay out the gen- 
eral strategy of research related to vocational capacities. In 
this, as in many scientific fields, new fruitful ideas are the 
product of a few exceptional individuals, but the provision of 
funds to support their investigations is a matter of primary 
importance and of national interest. 

A special problem in this connection concerns the age at 
which specialization should begin. Most people are equipped 
with many abilities, differing only slightly in potential signifi- 
cance. The person with one outstanding talent, mediocre in 
all other lines, is so rare as to be a psychological curiosity. 
Early selection of some one form of work, with specialized 
training for it, means the neglect of many other abilities which 
might have been nurtured. It would seem wise, in view of the 
many occupational readjustments which may be required, to 
build a fairly broad range of accomplishments before se- 
lecting any for intensive training looking toward a career. 
Research is needed to give guidance to youth and to teachers 
on the relative value of early and of late specialization. 
Occupational and educational histories of persons of like 
ability, following different methods of training for the same 
eventual profession, ought to give considerable light on this 
problem. 

The Federal agencies concerned with personnel problems 
—the Civil Service, the C.C.C. camps, the T.V.A. personnel, 
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etc.—should be expanded to include sufficient fundamental re- 
search to increase our knowledge of the vocational capacities 
which the government itself now needs for its work. 

(c) Vocational education—The majority of openings will 
be found in those occupations which require a high degree of 
training. In the midst of extensive unemployment there have 
been press reports of shortages of dietitians, highly skilled ma- 
chine designers, and other select groups. “The automatic 
machine may be expected to replace more and more the rou- 
tine repetitive worker, providing the goods to support new 
forms of service. Most of the services will require semi- 
professional or professional training. 

It is in the interests of the people as a whole to train 
everyone to function at his highest level of competence. Society 
suffers whenever a man who might be a research worker, an 
artist, a physician, or a teacher, engages in merely routine 
work. This is especially true under modern conditions which 
replace lower grades of labor by machines. As many persons 
as possible must be pushed “up” into occupations requiring 
special training. 

The one way to encourage everyone to secure all the train- 
ing which his ability warrants is to provide ample opportunity. 
It is known that there are many youths with high qualifications 
who feel forced by financial limitations to abandon their 
plans for further education. 

A system of education, vocational or cultural, is not wholly 
“free” until its advantages are offered to all, regardless of 
family economic circumstances. This may mean that it would 
be in the best interests of our economy in the long run to 
establish scholarships or to permit capable students to work 
and earn while they learn. The Report of Consultants of 
the State Planning Board of Indiana (February 22, 1935, p. 
12) announces their acceptance of this principle as follows: 


Vocational and professional training should be within the 
reach of everyone and the State Planning Board should en- 
courage the establishment of such opportunities. 
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Planning for the vocational education of youth raises 
further questions as to how the training shall be integrated 
with the existing occupations. At one time nearly all boys 
and girls learned their work by assisting their elders. Then 
the pendulum swung so far toward schooling that often pupils 
were taught under unreal and unfavorable conditions of the 
classroom, skills which might better have been learned on 
the job. This process led naturally to a criticism of school 
learning as “too theoretical,” and to a loss of respect for 
the school-trained worker. The present movement is toward 
restoring many of the values of apprenticeship and interne- 
ship without sacrificing the additional advantages of a well 
arranged educational program. Experiments in Carmel, 
N. Y., and Hattiesburg, Miss., have provided for the induc- 
tion of youth into shared participation in the daily work of 
their community. A cooperative study—by representatives of 
labor and of education—of all such programs would be an 
immediately helpful enterprise. 

Forms of organization differ also. Four types of vocational 
education program may be mentioned: 


(a) As a department in a comprehensive high school. 


(b) In a separate building under its own administrative 
organization. 


(c) Ina separate unit trade school, each limited to a group 
of related trades, such as printing trades, electrical trades, 
metal trades, etc. 


(d) As a part-time school under an indentured form of 
apprenticeship. 


School administrators often find themselves confronted 
with local operating conditions such as limited finances, and 
limitations as to buildings, equipment, or other operating 
conditions which prevent adoption of the most efficient type 
of organization. Their problem then is one of utilizing the 
next most efficient type. The problem is bound to be one ot 
extreme administrative difficulty under all conditions, and 
it is one of fundamental importance in vocational education. 
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The answer to this question will not be found in a brief 
survey of any institution or group of institutions. It will 
be necessary to set up a number of controlled experiments 
or laboratories under the observation of a competent survey 
committee, and to note carefully the results over a long 
period of years. 

(d) Opportunities for negro youth.—Difficulties arising 
from technological advance, agricultural disorganization, 
population movements and the general economic breakdown 
are all accentuated in the case of Negroes by racial factors. 
Partly because of the lack of adequate opportunity for educa- 
tion the Negroes have been particularly handicapped in read- 
justment. 

The National Conference on the Position of the Negro in 
the Economic Crisis, held at Howard University on May 21, 
1935, reported the following estimates: 


Number Per Cent 
Industry Available Employed Unemployed 
NN ia i dceucdesodds 609,000 236,000 61 
NE SOR ikea ews cvae sda meme 77,000 16,000 78 
SN iii i vecuncapedten iene 245,000 143,000 42 
DEE. = ci iiss teen ceendeltenh weak 246,000 51,000 79 
Others (excepting agriculture).... 793,000 119,000 85 


The unemployed were estimated as 36 out of every 100 
employable. As the American Federation of Labor estimate 
of total unemployed males, including Negroes, was 28 out 
of every 100, the conference concluded Negro unemployment 
at the end of 1934 was at least 29 per cent higher than general 
unemployment. The condition was attributed to fewer em- 
ployers and self-employed among Negroes than among 
Whites, a lesser representation of colored males in the pro- 
fessions and public service and the large number of low paid 
unskilled laborers who were most severely affected by un- 
employment, as well as by racial discrimination. 

In contrast, the January, 1935, number of the Journal of 
Negro Education indicates that professional opportunities in 
serving their own race still offer a large field: 
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There are less than 4,000 Negro physicians for a Negro 
population of over 12,000,000. Negro teachers with higher 
degrees are needed and being used in the elementary and high 
schools. There is a need for 3,905 college trained preachers 
to fill and replace the pulpits of the various denominations in 
our group. Business is an almost virgin field with the possible 
exception of insurance, undertaking, transfer and hair prepa- 
rations. In agriculture, the future demands will be for scien- 
tific farmers, demonstration agents and directors of coopera- 
tive farming ventures. 

According to the 1930 census, there were 1,038 social 
workers or one to every 11,456 Negroes. There are only 
1,230 lawyers in our group. In the South, about 100 lawyers 
care for the potential needs of 9,000,000 Negroes, or one 
lawyer for every 90,000 Negroes. Engineering and archi- 
tecture have approximately 100 students and fewer yet out in 
actual work. Library work is an expanding field in which few 
Negroes are engaged. 


Nursing, mental hygiene, chemistry, social and scientific re- 
search, recreational activities, public health, government, child 
welfare and guidance, occupational therapy and some new 
occupations, are discussed in this issue of the Journal of Negro 
Education. 

A committee of the National Planning Board in cooperation 
with officials from the United States Office of Education and 
from the Department of Labor might well make a thorough- 
going study of the facilities available for Negro education in 
the light of social and economic changes now taking place. 


4. Recreation* 


While we are far from producing all of the goods and 
services which our consumers desire, yet increasing mastery 
over the development of physical resources allows us to 
devote a large share of attention in the future to the 
development of constructive human potentialities outside of 


* Planning to meet recreational needs may well be done for youth and adults 
jointly. The possibilities are discussed in this report in connection with the 


Youth Section because recreation plays a more prominent réle in the life of 
youth. 
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those required for the production of economic goods. The 
height attained by a civilization is better indicated by its 
recreation thar by its economic processes. 

The trend toward shorter hours of work, with more time 
available for leisure, has often been documented. In the 
early days of the nineteenth century men worked in factories 
from dawn until dark. By 1840 the work week had been 
cut to 72 hours. In 1870 the week averaged 63 hours. In 
1890 the figure had dropped to 58 hours. In 1910 the figure 
was 55 hours; in 1920, 50 hours. The American Federation 
of Labor estimated that business in January, 1931, as then 
organized, could offer the wage earners of the country only 
an average of about 36 hours a week. More than half a 
million organized workers are now on a 30-hour week. The 
codes of the N.R.A. during their period of operation added an 
average of 6 hours of leisure a week for 6% million workers 
engaged in manufacturing (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics). 

Parallel to shorter hours has come increased participation 
in recreation and culture. Attendance at night schools doubled 
in the decade 1920-1930. Publication of books and pamphlets 
nearly doubled in the same period. Enormous increases took 
place in the use of automobiles for pleasure, in the production 
of radio sets, and in the moving picture industry. The 
general drop in our national income during the past five years 
has reduced the possibility of expenditures, but has not altered 
the general trend toward more leisure time. 

There has been so much concern on the part of educational, 
social welfare and recreational agencies over the new leisure 
that it may be well at the outset to voice two important reser- 
vations. One is that if and when the purchasing power of 
the people becomes commensurate with our productive capac- 
ity, there will be work enough to keep everyone busy all the 
time. We are surely far from satisfying all the desires of 
our citizens. If every able worker were employed 70 hours 
a week we should not produce more food, clothes, houses, 
conveniences, luxuries, and services than could be consumed. 
Millions would still want more. In other words, at some 
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point we shall have to choose whether we shall raise the 
output of goods and services by extra hours of work, or 
whether we shall have more time free for recreation. 

The second question concerns the artificial and, in the 
history of mankind, relatively recent, separation between labor 
and leisure. We have made work too barren and leisure time 
pursuits too trivial. The antithesis between work and play is 
essentially false to human nature: 


When we observe children we realize more clearly that the 
distinction between work and play lies not in the amount of 
exertion nor in the difficulty of the effort, nor in the character 


of the outcome.*® 

In primitive societies building a canoe, hunting game, carry- 
ing on a tribal ceremonial, involved a happy blend of the 
values of work and play. In early American society similar 
integrations were apparent in maple-sugar production, quilting 
bees, corn husking bees, barn raising, and the like. One 
important task for community recreation, should be to try 
to find the Twentieth Century equivalent of those events 
that combined a sense of important achievement and the fun 
of a social occasion. 

(a) Land use.—Plans have been made in many states for 
the extensive conversion of land to recreational uses. The 
area devoted to municipal parks should, according to recom- 
mendations, be greatly increased to reach a standard of 1 
acre for recreation to each 100 persons. State and county park 
systems are estimated as needing to be enlarged from 3,800,- 
000 acres to 10,000,000 acres. Much of the increase can 
well come from sub-marginal areas, but the Wisconsin Re- 


gional Planning Board recognizes the important principle 
that — 


in certain respects “recreation” is the “highest” land use 
we have. 


They very properly recommend that some of the best farm 


* Gruenberg, Benjamin C., “Work and Leisure; A Changing Outlook.” 
Child Study, March, 1935. 
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land surrounding urban centers be developed not for agri- 
culture but for public recreation. 

When the land has been provided, however, recreational 
planning has been only begun. The Michigan State Planning 
Board, recognizing recreation as an industry second in eco- 
nomic importance to manufacturing, in that state, found 
that— 


recreation, with minor exceptions, is poorly organized, lack- 
ing in basic data, and outstanding in need of plan and wise 
effort. 


The Wisconsin Board referred to its wealth of natural re- 
sources for recreation as an— 


unregulated mixture of wilderness areas, forests, cabin sites, 
roller coasters, and dance halls, and other types of whoopee- 
palaces (p. 162). 


The report of the Connecticut State Planning Board to 
Governor Cross (December 15, 1934) asked for a general 
survey in three phases: (1) public recreational facilities; (2) 
private recreational facilities; (3) recreational habits of 
citizens. Reference was made to a survey of recreational 
activities in rural areas under the auspices of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station and it was recommended that urban 
recreational habits be studied in five cities. 

The Iowa Board report a survey of Davis County which 
revealed a distressing deterioration in social life. They recom- 
mend the provision of — 


swimming pool, playground equipment, extension of library 
service, and four new community halls. A social recreational 
program featuring drama and pageantry, choral music and 
public forum discussions on subjects of interest to local people 
should be set up at once in Davis and similar adjoining or 
nearby counties. A trained director should be in charge of 
the county-wide program with the assistance of local leaders 
and of interested and capable “white-collar” workers on relief, 
many of them college trained, who could be recommended by 
county relief workers. The Extension Divisions of the State 
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University and the State College should furnish adequate 
training and helpful service to the workers on such a project. 

Provision should later be made for a state director to super- 
vise county recreational programs and to expand the services 
of the schools to include such an all-year program. 

A manual on recreational, cultural and leisure-time activi- 
ties and organization should be prepared and published for 
the use and guidance of interested workers and groups 
throughout the state. 

Similar studies of other counties should be made to dis- 
cover the situation in various areas of the state. Eventu- 
ally such studies should characterize the entire state and 
establish standards for social rehabilitation in different types 
of Iowa communities. 


They conclude further: 


1. Every community could provide opportunities for social 
outlets and constructive leisure-time activities for all classes 
of the people. Particular attention can be given to developing 
wholesale programs for children and for youth of the ages 
between 16 and 25, and to providing opportunities for con- 
structive adult education. The program in each community 
can be adapted to the local situation so far as to take ad- 
vantage of existing organizations and leadership. 

2. It is perhaps impossible to impose a wholesome leisure- 
time program upon the people. Instead it must be developed 
from within the group and must become a means of expres- 
sion for the people instead of a mere program for their 
acquiescence. Planning, in this field, must be limited to the 
tasks of pointing out to the people the needs of and possibili- 
ties in, leisure-time activities, and the steps which must be 
taken to provide the necessary facilities. 

3. Each community through its leaders should accept its 
responsibility to function as a social, as well as an economic, 
center. 

4. Local talent can be discovered and made available. 
Economic necessity prevents the participation of many people 
in commercial recreation; consequently the use of local talent 
in drama, choruses, debates, song festivals, bands, orchestras, 
visual instruction, and educational demonstrations may re- 
sult in a valuable contribution to community life. 


The Iowa Board continues with the following specific recom- 
mendations: 
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1. It is shown in all the cases surveyed that the funda- 
mental step in development of more adequate social and leis- 
ure-time activities should be the creation or rejuvenation of a 
community council. This group would function as a planning 
agency for the local community in arranging the calendar of 
events, scheduling programs, and developing organizations. 
The council and the various community organizations would 
cooperate in carrying out their respective programs. Com- 
munity councils should perhaps be integrated into a county- 
wide or state-wide organization in order that cooperation and 
inter-stimulation between the serious groups would be possible. 

2. An experimental program, under Planning Board aus- 
pices, should be undertaken in a single representative county 
in order to develop techniques and to create a tangible Iowa 
example of the possibilities and advantages in a social and 
leisure-time program. 

3. Provision for community center buildings should be 
made, these buildings to serve as meeting places, recreation 
centers, libraries, reading rooms, educational and social cen- 
ters, etc. 

4. Specific plans and recommendations for each of the in- 
dividual communities surveyed have been made, and have 
been, or are to be made available to the communities and to 
other interested persons or groups. 


New York State recognizes a special problem in compen- 
sating for the defects of its great urban centers. 


When less than 20 per cent of the people live outside of 
the seven metropolitan areas and when only 6 per cent of the 
people live on farms, it is quite essential that new large areas 
of common land be provided for out-door recreational use. 
These millions of people need opportunities for hunting, for 
fishing, for camping, for hiking and for vacation and leisure- 
time relaxation, contemplation, play and enjoyment. 


In Maryland the Preliminary Report (August, 1934) re- 
fers to provision of vacation camps for city workers. 


The Federal authorities have in mind the development of 
areas of about 2,000 acres to be used as vacation centers by 
low paid industrial workers. It is thought that simple type 
houses will be constructed where the workers can take their 
families for two weeks to a month during the summer. It is 
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thought further that some social or relief agency will have to 
select those who will use the areas and arrange for organized 
transportation. The 2,000-acre area ought to be suitable for 
children’s playgrounds, ought to convey the feeling of isola- 
tion, and ought to provide suitable bathing facilities for 200 
families. Fortunately nearly all of hunined is within one- 
half day’s travel distance from Baltimore. 


Kansas points out that camping is not merely a recreation 
of the urban worker. 


The fact that Kansas is an agricultural state, in no way 
lessens the need for state parks. The impression that state 
parks are solely or primarily for the city dweller and the in- 
dustrial worker is not correct. There is perhaps no social 
group that is more interested in camping, fishing and swim- 
ming than the rural element. They usually cannot neglect 
their farm duties long enough to travel great distances and 
this emphasizes the necessity for a proper distribution of 
parks. 


Maine has recognized camping as so important a feature 
of state life that the Planning Board recommends forming 
an association of camp directors, appointing a state counselor 
to aid camps, offering special licenses, arranging a series of 
competitive baseball contests (a suggestion which may need 
reconsideration in the light of the highest camp values) and 
celebrating annually a special day to be known as Juvenile 
Camp Day. Canoe trips, mountain trails, and ski trails have 
been laid out in Maine and in New Hampshire. Plans for 
winter sports are receiving increased attention. Undoubtedly 
the trend will be toward all-year use of recreational facilities. 

Certain phases of the recreation problem have not yet been 
included in the planning processes. 

(b) Use of school facilities and program.—Many schools 
are making a valuable contribution in their provision for art, 
crafts, dramatics, music, enjoyment of nature, literary appre- 
ciation and other forms of social and physical recreation. 
There has been in many communities an attempt to cut down 
such services, reducing the educational program to certain 
relatively barren techniques. It should be pointed out that 
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this is a time to extend, not to reduce such services. Recrea- 
tional activities are rooted deeply in human needs. These 
are by no means recent innovations in human culture. In some 
of the best forms of education in the past—that of Athens 
for example—as well as in the most primitive tribes, we find 
music, art, crafts, dancing, dramatics and physical contests 
in a central place. They have been cherished throughout 
human history. In this period of increasing freedom from 
laborious toil, the school’s modest provision should be in- 
creased to serve not only the children but the youth and 
adults of the community. 

(c) Use of professional artist—Another problem in plan- 
ning for recreation concerns the use of artists and performers. 
A survey in New York City discovered 30,000 musicians and 
a large number of artists whose talents were not being used 
for society. Loans from the Federal Government have been 
requested to finance traveling companies of actors producing 
popular plays. Under relief auspices many concerts, plays 
and other entertainments have been arranged. ‘Thousands 
of citizens had their first opportunity to attend the theater 
as a result of these performances. Widespread approval 
suggests the value of the incorporation of such recreational 
service aS a permanent aspect of community life. City and 
national playhouses and concert halls have been developed 
extensively in several European countries. Principles of 
successful establishment and operation should be formulated 
as a result of studies by national planning agencies. 

(d) Active participation—A common criticism of much 
of our recreation today concerns its sedentary nature. Com- 
mercial recreation invites us to come, pay, sit, and be amused. 
Active creative play has been relatively neglected. Results 
have been bad, physically, as shown by the increase in certain 
types of disease related to sedentary living. It is more dif- 
ficult to show the mental and social consequences of the les- 
sened initiative and the absence of any demand for creative, 
cooperative effort. There are evidences of increasing interest 
in active recreation. Tennis courts, golf courses and swim- 
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ming pools are being provided in increasing numbers but are 
far from meeting the demand. A recent review" of the 
Little Theatre movement lists 1,020 groups. 

The Oregon (Six Months Progress Report, January, 1935) 


Planning Board stated their objective in cogent and compre- 
hensive form: 


That technical knowledge and organizing skill be employed 
with zeal to establish a state-wide system of social, art and 
handicraft recreation based on self-participation instead of 
passive reception of entertainment. 


National state and local agencies should, in their surveys 
and plans, increase the provision for self-directed group and 
individual leisure-time activities. 

(e) Clubs—Clubs are among the best agencies for en- 
couraging, developing and demonstrating the capacity of youth 
to work together for social ends. National agencies have 
been particularly successful, as the survey proposed under (1) 
above will show in more detail, in organizing younger adoles- 
cents (Boy Scout age) rather than older, and the privileged 
sections of communities rather than the most needy. The 
strength of fraternities and occasional community clubs among 
older youths indicates that the impulse to club activities does 
not die out. There is every evidence in gang life that under- 
privileged communities also want club association. The pro- 
vision of organizations of, by, and for youth, each with a 
live program suited to the needs of its own personnel and 
community, is an important social goal. In many ways it is 
more important than the provision of work-camps or the 
extension of traditional school opportunities, both of which 
have been undertaken with state and national aid. 

(f) Travel.—A favorite form of activity, combining recrea- 
tional and educational values, is travel. Youth in large num- 
bers have taken to the road. Some thumb their way along 
the auto trails; others clamber into freight cars. As a relief 


“Perry, Clarence A., The Work of the Little Theatres. New York, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1935. 
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measure some camps have been established for these trans- 
ients. It is appropriate to raise a question concerning perma- 
nent provisions for youth-travel. The New Hampshire State 
Planning Commission recommends a— 


study of the possibilities and opportunities for the develop- 
ment of a system of youth hostels, whereby the young folk may 
find attractive and comfortable vacation places, with reason- 
able prices, located on easily accessible trails. 


A Youth Hostel Association is seeking to secure opportunity 
to use college dormitories during vacation periods for youth 
hiking, driving or bicycling across the country. Parallel to 
country camps for city youth ought there not to be urban 
centers where clubs of rural young people can come for a 
few days or a few weeks to get some first hand contact with 
city life? 

Schools have only begun to utilize the changes in methods 
of teaching history and geography which are made possible 
with modern methods of transportation and demonstration. 
In addition to preserving historic spots as public parks, it is 
important to build up facilities which will make a visit by 
youth groups as rewarding as possible. This means museums 
of the “active” type which call for participation, not merely 
passive observation. 

It involves also adequate camping facilities because such 
tours should be made available to the large sections of the 
population with low incomes. The time may come when every 
adolescent will include as an important part of his develop- 
ment, satisfaction of the age-old desire to “see the world.” 

When proper facilities have been arranged, a year of travel 
about the country might prove no more expensive and much 
more rewarding to the average American boy or girl than a 
year of college. 

Some of the colleges are recognizing the value of six 
months or a year of study abroad, living in some foreign 
culture. This can be one of the highest forms of contribution 
to human development. It offers opportunity not only to 
learn another language well, to acquire some feeling for the 
customs of another land, but also gives perspective in the 
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life of one’s own country and on world affairs. Long term 
living abroad, under broadly educational guidance, is a com- 
bination of recreation, instruction, and reconstruction of per- 
sonal and social values which could well be made a part of the 
education of most American youth. 

Provision of suitable travel opportunities should be con- 
sidered as one of the possible ‘new industries” to employ 
thousands or even millions of additional workers. If all 
traveled as much as those who have incomes of $5,000 and 
over now do, the demand for workers would far exceed the 
total number of unemployed. 


5. Constructive Citizenship 


A most important move toward better citizenship is the 
encouragement of cooperative participation in civic affairs. 
More than anything else, youth needs opportunity to work 
for a great cause or social goal. Fully and strenuously to be 
occupied in cooperation with one’s fellows, achieving some- 
thing of great importance—this is salvation. In other ages 
and other countries crusades and revolutions have found 
their highest spiritual significance in giving youth something 
beyond themselves to live for and, if need be, to die for. Any 
student of American youth today, whether his attention be on 
the colleges, the farms, the factories, or the unemployed, must 
be struck with the absence of any dominant dedication. 
Middle age may tolerate a life in which every tomorrow is 
much like today, but the morale of youth demands that one 
lose his life in some great undertaking. Many older hearts 
would quicken in response if there were to emerge in the 
United States any determined cooperative effort on the part 
of youth to realize in their community, state or nation the 
historical ideals of our culture. At present there is little 
evidence of any such movement, and little knowledge of the 
requisite conditions for its development. A committee of the 
national planning agency might well concern itself with finding 
out more about the rise of such youth movements abroad, the 
budding youth enterprises in this country, and the circum- 
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stances favorable to the growth of a more significant social 
movement among our young people. 

Immediately some steps can and should be taken to enlist 
youth in community improvement. The several youth pro- 
grams of the Children’s Bureau and of the Office of Education 
both provide that young people shall assist in schools, parks, 
hospitals, community recreation and welfare agencies. 
Whether such a relief program is operated on a national 
scale or not, local communities should provide interneships, 
assisting public officials, as a permanent policy. 

Schools are tending to break down the walls which have 
separated “learning about” from “doing.” In the “Planned 
Program of Public Education for Pennsylvania,” A. W. Castle 
stresses the idea that this next decade will be characterized 


by increasing socialization of the content and method of 
teaching. 


More and more they (schools) will tend to draw from im- 
mediate environment the subject-matter of course content 
. . . developing in individuals qualities which will equip them 
for successful participation in community life. (Page 597.) 


The projects which receive most appreciative attention in 
education today, are those in which young people undertake 
and carry through a program for community service, such 
as: the elimination of typhoid fever in their locality, the 
provision of a playground in a needy area, the improvement 
of quality of motion pictures, or the arousing of the com- 
munity against forces leading toward war or toward Fascism. 
State agencies concerned with the curriculum and with super- 
vision should be encouraged to provide increased opportunities 
and recognition for those teachers who are ready to lead 
their young people into the active living in modern society. 
There is a special opportunity to increase youth participa- 
tion in the very processes of planning with which this Board 
is directly concerned. It is a safe venture that few, if any, 
of the members of national, regional, state, or local boards 
are under twenty-five years of age. If it is not feasible to 
give youth full membership upon such planning agencies, then 
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associate planning boards might well be set up alongside the 
official bodies. These associate groups, composed of selected 
young people, might be expected to take an important share 
in studying broad questions of policy for their towns and 
their states. Their recommendations should always be con- 
sidered, and upon some matters should be given special weight. 
It must be remembered that within some limits, the more 
persons who can be drawn into the processes of planning in a 
democracy, the better the results will be. Most citizens prefer 
to have a share rather than to have a few wise persons do 
things for them. Further it should be borne in mind that 
these young people are going to live in and administer the 
social situations which results from present planning. 


6. Schools 


(a) Developing appreciation of new objectives.—A third 
of all American young people are in school and the proportion 
is growing rapidly. The improvment of the school program 
to meet the needs of this new population is long overdue. The 
curricula of secondary schools and colleges retain in unduly 
large measure the items that were appropriate a century ago, 
when higher education was provided for only a very few. 
Studies like those of the American Council on Education and 
the Progressive Education Association represent encouraging 
efforts at self-improvement from within the educational pro- 
fession. Such efforts must be supported, however, by a large 
body of enlightened public opinion. As long as parents think 
of schools in terms of Latin, Algebra and Ancient History, it 
will be hard to build institutions primarily concerned with 
such objectives as health, personality adjustment, recreational 
interests, and effective citizenship. One function of planning 
agencies is to help build community support for a new concept 
of the school and its proper service. 

(b) Extending opportunity to go to school.—Not all pupils 
who could profit by more advanced school training are now 
provided with this opportunity. In urban areas (1931-2) one 
school child in four was attending high school, while in rural 
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areas only one in seven of the school population was in high 
school. The difference is a product primarily of difference in 
opportunity rather than difference in native ability or even in 
interest. 

Financial handicap now prevents millions of students, above 
the average of their high school class in ability, from enjoying 
the benefits of a college education. The Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration has provided 12 per cent of the en- 
rolled college students with opportunity to earn $15.00 a 
month by socially useful work. Reports like those from the 
University of Minnesota, for example, show that three- 
quarters of the students have done work of high quality on 
a great array of useful enterprises. From the standpoint of 
permanent policy a number of improvements on the F. E. R. A. 
program should be considered: 


1. Should not the work program be more integrated with 
the study program so that each may enrich the other? The 
experience of alternating work and study in certain institu- 
tions with a “cooperative” program has shown many difh- 
culties but some promise of success in bringing the two phases 
of the students’ work together. 

2. Should not effort be made to locate, during the last year 
of high school, all students of exceptional promise who could 
not otherwise go on to college? It is not implied that aid 
should be given only to those of high scholarship. Other 
young people can also profit by college training. As has been 
pointed out earlier in this report, present vocational trends 
justify extensive effort toward securing for large numbers of 
young people training in the various services. But human 
welfare is particularly affected by the contributions of the few 
outstanding scholars, scientists, artists and statesmen. 


In this connection, studies by certain professional societies 
might be helpful. Each should be encouraged to select a few 
persons who have rendered outstanding service in the particu- 
lar field—be it some phase of scientific research, educational 
leadership, artistic creation, engineering construction, or 
political leadership. These persons should then be studied, 
in comparison with suitable control groups from the same 
profession, to see what factors can be discovered in childhood 
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and youth records which would bring about improvement in 
our prediction of exceptional social usefulness. 

In the light of our available knowledge of probable future 
success, it would seem to be good social policy to make sure 
that all those of exceptional promise are given advantages of 
higher education, then to add as many more as the national 
income and the prospective demand for college-trained persons 
would justify. 


3. Should not the funds be made available on an annual 
basis so that students may work intensively and at some dis- 
tance from the college during vacation periods? 

4. Should these steps be looked upon as part of a program 
leading eventually to a genuinely free education, with board, 
room, lodging, books, equipment, fees, etc., all provided for 
any competent students? Or would it be psychologically and 
educationally more wholesome to arrange a combination of 
work for self support, and education up to the highest levels? 
The United States seems to possess the economic resources, 
the technological and occupational trends, and the cultural 
ideals which would justify some such policy. 


VII. PROGRAM AND PROJECTS FOR THE SECTION ON ADULT LIFE 


The prominence of adult education at present is a con- 
sequence of two very fundamental trends, both of which are 
likely to continue. One is the changing age distribution in 
the population, the other the accelerating rate of change in 
the culture. 

The advancing age distribution is a product of declining 
birth and death rates. Striking changes in age distribution of 
the population of the United States are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


Per cent under 1 Per cent 45 years 
i 4 


Year years of age of age and over 
Se oan eee 38% 16% 
Be wives eeaes 35 16 

PO bask cwkdin ues 34 17 

I a due dab siciinii's 32 18 

Se dcéhwdasdadens 32 21 


DOF scecnunsands 30 23 
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Thompson and Whelpton’s “low” estimate projecting 
present trend lines would suggest that in fifty years about half 
the population will be over forty years of age and only a 
quarter (as contrasted with over 40 per cent at present) under 
twenty. 

The rapid and ever more rapid changes flowing from 
science, invention, and their effects upon human relations, 
have created an intolerable gap between the learning of youth 
and the needs of adult life. The “social lag’ is due in some 
measure to the fact that children have been supposed to learn 
in school enough to last them for the rest of their days. Then 
events moved on and left these adults with knowledge, atti- 
tudes and habits more or less appropriate to a generation 
past. Only continuous education and re-education of adults 
can help them to keep abreast of the discoveries and duties 
of their day. Thorndike wisely pointed out that if some 
persons are to be required to go to school it might profit 
society more to enforce compulsory education upon persons 
over forty than to keep all children in school. Adults are 
engaged in carrying on the major enterprises of our economic, 
cultural and political life. They need constant and up-to-date 
aid in these responsibilities. 


1. Economic and Social Problems 


(a) The need.—The fact that our materials, machines and 
man-power are not being used to produce more than a fraction 
of the goods and services of which they are capable, points 
to one of the greatest and most difficult responsibilities of 
adult education. If people are undernourished it is due to 
no deficiency in the science and art of plant and animal breed- 
ing, but to the absence of the social insight which will allow 
us to make full use of what applied science can produce. 
Better clothing for our population does not wait upon the 
discovery of new substitutes for cotton, wool or hides. Better 
homes for America are not delayed by the lack of desire to 
live in more modern and comfortable surroundings, nor by 
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any lack of facilities and advertising on the part of the pro- 
ducers of building material. Every state department of health, 
education or welfare, can suggest a multitude of beneficial 
and often sorely needed improvements which are impossible 
at present because of the inadequacy of our economic arrange- 
ments. Provision of support for the many services recom- 
mended in this report depends upon economic reorganization 
which is, broadly, an educational problem. If important 
changes are to be made within a democracy, the citizens must 
first think through the problem. 

It is clear that educational efforts have thus far not been 
sufficiently extensive and thorough. Year after year the 
paradox of poverty in potential plenty lingers. Government 
activity cannot, of course, be directed toward the promulga- 
tion of a particular viewpoint on controversial issues, but 
government may properly provide arrangements whereby 
citizens may be encouraged to do more and better thinking on 
problems of national concern. How a government may best 
act to aid its citizens in defining issues, getting at the essential 
facts, reaching and expressing their conclusions, is still to be 
discovered. Experiments of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration in organizing discussion among the farmers 
of the country offer the most extensive source of experience 
at present. An important responsibility of the Section on 
Adult Life will be to appraise and to extend experiments in 
the education of adults upon the fundamental choices in 
economic reconstruction. 

(b) Suggestions from State Boards.—Several of the State 
Planning Boards show a beginning of the process, but none 
have carried through to an approved program. The Penn- 
sylvania State Planning Board set up a standard of “human 
needs,” defining this as: 


more than the bare necessities required to sustain a miserable 
existence 


and including: 
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health protection, the recreation and amusement requisite 
for well-being and comfort, means for education and trans- 


portation in adequate quantity to satisfy the reasonable desire 
of the average family. 


This would require, they decided, about $3,500 per family, 
allowing only $15 a week for food and $36 a month rent for 
the statistical family of 4.3 persons. In 1929, they reported 
9 out of 10 Pennsylvania families had incomes below this 
standard, and today, of course, the average income is lower. 
Some point to the National Survey of Productive Capacity, 
financed by Federal Relief funds, as indicating a possible pro- 
duction in excess of $4,000 worth of goods and services (1928 
prices) per family with our existing plant. The Kansas State 
Planning Board hits at the array of middlemen in its analysis 
of the problem: 


It has been amply demonstrated that the country has an 
unlimited capacity to produce. Likewise there can be no 
doubt that we have the capacity and the desire to consume a 
wide variety of goods. The maintenance of a stable eco- 
nomic order has apparently broken down in our system of dis- 
tribution. 

Present business conditions have been interpreted as point- 
ing to the need of a reduction rather than an increase in the 
output of industrial plants, but no nation can become richer or 
enjoy a higher standard of living by producing less. In the 
last analysis it is the possession of physical goods, not the 
possession of money nor the monetary value of those goods, 
which makes for a high standard of living. The complexity 
of our distributing system with its vast network of middlemen 
and the resultant necessity of complex distributive services, 
such as insurance, credits and transportation, has led to the 
building up of a top-heavy industrial order in which neither 
producer, distributor nor consumer receives adequate com- 
pensation for his labor. 


The State Planning Board of Indiana definitely rejects any 
long-term plan based on the assumption that poverty must 
remain: 


The progress of research, the development of new methods 
of manufacturing, and of new products, clearly indicate that 
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there are infinite possibilities for increased activity. The old 
theory that there must always be a class of people of low 
standard to take care of menial labor is not necessarily sound. 
Labor-saving devices have been designed which take the place 
of many laborers. There seems to be no limit to what can 
be done in this direction. 


In the report of the Minnesota State Planning Board atten- 
tion is called to the necessity of increasing rather than restrict- 
ing output: 


It is estimated that approximately one hundred thousand 
families in the State are recipients of either direct or work 
relief. If all the reported income above $2,500 per person 
were distributed among these families on relief, it would 
amount only to $400 per family. Thus it seems clear that 
the income or general welfare of the masses of the popula- 
tion cannot be adequately improved through a mere redis- 
tribution of income, although redistribution may be a step in 
the right direction. Adequate benefit must come rather 
through an increase in the total income produced by the 
various factors in the State. 

Perhaps it may be pointed out that the paralyzing effect of 
the present depression can finally be overcome only by an 
increase in total production. A change in the rate of exchange 
between agricultural products and manufactured goods to in- 
crease the purchasing power of the farmer may be an essential 
first step towards recovery. It would seem, however, that 
this step might have been taken and at the same time the total 
common wealth might have been better served by a con- 
trolled increase of manufactured goods instead of a controlled 
reduction of agricultural products. The resulting change in 
the ratio of purchasing power would have been the same in 
either case, but it might have been accompanied by an in- 
crease in total real income instead of a decrease as has ac- 
tually been the case. 


The Illinois State Planning Board emphasizes the need to 
maintain a high level of purchasing power: 


We are plenty rich enough to maintain a decent and secure 
livelihood for all Americans. In fact, we cannot afford not 
to maintain it. And it must be established through balanced 
employment; through efficiency of operation (particularly in 
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government) and through organized insurance rather than 


through wholly irrational and enormously expensive “relief” 
for the insecure. 


Partial as these analyses may be, they are important indica- 
tions that citizens are trying to get beneath the superficial 
symptoms, and to see the underlying economic realities. The 
problem is, by wise planning, to help more citizens acquire 
a more thorough understanding of our predicament and possi- 
bilities. A great variety of discussion groups, forms, political 
movements, editorials, radio talks, street corner meetings, 
club programs, pamphlets, magazine articles, extension 
courses, etc., are attempting to educate adults along economic 
lines. The lowa State Planning Board reported more than 
90 different institutions and organizations for adult education. 
They recommend a state-wide extension of the forum program 
carried on in Des Moines. The United States Office of Educa- 
tion has formulated a similar program of forums for the 
entire country. 

The Oregon State Planning Board recommends that: 


1. Adult education, fostered now by the Federal Govern- 
ment, be organized to continue of its own momentum as a 
State activity after government subsidies are removed. 

2. That workers’ education, while keeping its essential char- 
acter, be gradually widened and other forms of extension 
education be gradually liberalized so they will largely merge 
to provide common opportunities for all citizens. 

3. That the State continue to foster and support public- 
owned facilities for radio education as it is now doing 


through KOAC at Corvallis. 


They refer also to correspondence courses from State in- 
stitutions of higher education and to the enlargement of 
library serice. 

Some of the best contributions toward adult education on 
economic questions are found in the movement of workers’ 
education. Classes, schools, institutes and camps have been 
carried on under the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion, the Emergency Educational Program, the Affiliated 
Schools for Workers and the Workers Education Bureau. 
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So recently have these entered upon rapid growth that the 
lines of development are still being formed. This is a strategic 
moment for cooperative planning to insure the absence of 
overlapping and the maximum return from available efforts. 

(c) Libraries —A large proportion of the adults of the 
United States enlarge and improve their understanding of 
social and economic problems with the aid of public libraries. 
The present shortage of library service must be regarded as 
a distinct handicap to adult education. The American Library 
Association reports an increase of 40 per cent in the use of 
libraries during the past five years, but an accompanying re- 
duction in staff, hours during which libraries are open, and 
funds for books. One-third of the people of the United States 
have no libraries, another third have very poor libraries, and 
even the best libraries are in their infancy. The May, 1935, 
Bulletin of the American Library Association presents figures 
on the proportion of people in each state without library 
service. 

Comprehensive plans for state and Federal aid to libraries 
have been submitted by the American Library Association. 
Their Bulletin for January, 1935, gives a brief digest of the 
activities of library planning committees in 41 states. Surveys 
of needs indicate where funds for the expansion of library 
service could be used to best advantage. 


2. The Integrity of Public Information 


A committee of leading scholars ** appointed by the Na- 
tional Education Association to formulate desirable social and 
economic goals for America include as one of the ten they 
have chosen “Mental Security.” In the January, 1934, Journal 


of the N.E.A., they interpret the public need in the following 
words: 


“What, indeed, may we believe?” Individual personality 
and public welfare depend upon a satisfactory answer to that 
question. 


“Fred J. Kelly, John Dewey, Willard E. Givens, Edward A. Ross, Robert 
C. Moore and Leon C. Marshall. 
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Above our heads, giant profit-seeking concerns fight for the 
privileges of writing on our minds something that will help 
them make money. Truth-seeking and truth-telling organi- 
zations abound, but they cannot er as much for an oppor- 
tunity to enlighten the people as Mammon will pay for an 
opportunity to fool them. 

Society has had great success in finding disinterested truth 
lovers and enlisting them in its service; but their voice is feeble 
these days in comparison with the commercialized press, 
screen, and radio. If amid the din of advertising ballyhoo 
the public knew where it could hear a clear trustworthy voice, 
would it not listen in? The air channel should not be mo- 
nopolized as now by gainseekers; more of them should stand 
open to educational institutions. The fact that some educa- 
tional instrument, the cinema, for example, is under private 
control does not absolve the owner from responsibility to use 
it with regard for public interest. 

The more we are plied with untruth, the more we need 
truth. We Americans ought to go in fear of the powerful 
commercial interests that are trying to exploit us through 
gaining control of our thoughts and opinions. What irony 
that at the time when the truth is being discovered at a rate 
never before known, the truth about matters essential to our 
welfare is being systematically obscured as never before! Just 
as society has brought pure drinking water to the houses and 
the highways, so it ought to bring pure truth within our reach 
at every point and on every matter where non-social agencies 
are interested in hoodwinking us. 


It would seem to be a proper obligation of a national agency 
concerned with planning for human welfare to endeavor to 
insure for all citizens access to known truth. Institutions of 
higher education represent a notable achievement in this 
direction. The public rightly objects to any attempt on the 
part of a man of wealth, a corporation or a political group 
to “buy up” a college or university and to use it for propa- 
ganda in a private interest. Yet newspapers, moving pictures, 
and the radio are commonly subject to just this kind of in- 
fluence. It is fully as important to maintain ideals of integrity 
and fair presentation of the truth for the adult population 
generally, as for college students. Indeed the typical adult 
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is apt to be more defenseless against distortions than are 
students who can usually gain access to other viewpoints. 
Ideals of truth and freedom in channels of communication 
probably need to be implemented by legislation designed to 
produce conditions of control similar to those which have 
proven most successful in attaining the highest degree of 
integrity in academic instruction. 


3. Occupational Retraining 


Continuing and probably accelerating progress of science 
and invention tends toward obsolescence in every field of em- 
ployment. Ever changing conditions make some workers who 
may have been well trained ten years ago, out of date today. 


Occupations centuries old may drop out of demand, and new 
ones are constantly arising. 


The failure of society to provide a system of continuous 
vocational re-education has resulted in serious human loss. 
The unemployed tend to become unemployable. Some have 
floundered out onto marginal farm land in the mistaken belief 
that anyone can produce enough to eat in the country. 

Figures showing industrial displacement from 1923-1929 
are based upon separations of wage-earners in the industrial 
group (manufacturing) as terminal years of two-year census 
intervals. ‘The comparison was made upon separations by 


identical industries and not for establishments within the same 
industry : 


Separations, then, measure the number of men actually 
forced to find employment in other industries, not in other 
plants within the same industry. The demands of readjust- 
ment are, accordingly, more severe than they would be if the 
data related to individual plants. It is an impressive fact that 
under the prosperous industrial conditions prevailing between 
1923 and 1929 one individual worker out of 20 was forced, 
every two years, to seek employment in a new manufacturing 
industry, or in a non-manufacturing industry. These condi- 
tions placed lighter demands upon industry for the training of 
new men, but placed much heavier demands upon wage- 
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earners, and enforced a degree of adaptability not required 
under pre-war conditions.** 

To the industrially displaced should be added other 
thousands (the U. S. Office of Education estimates 75,000 a 
year) who suffer accidents or disease requiring them to take 
up a new line of work for which they must have additional 
training. 

(a) Guidance.—The first need is for an extension of con- 
sultation and guidance service among adults. The project of 
the Employment Stabilization Research Institute at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and the Adjustment Service in New York 
showed that large numbers of unemployed adults would 
profit by an opportunity to learn more about their aptitudes 
and occupational opportunities. In many communities the 
same counselors, testing equipment and up-to-date occupa- 
tional information, which have been recommended for the 
vocational guidance of youth, can and should be made avail- 
able to the adults of the community. 

(b) Training.—The provision of opportunities for learn- 
ing new occupations is the next step after guidance. What 
will it profit a man to know that he must learn a new job 
unless facilities are available? In the light of information 
about supply and demand in various occupations, and in the 
light of data concerning the qualifications of the vocationally 
maladjusted, each state should be encouraged to set up ap- 
propriate training institutes. Tuition and subsistence while 
learning will have to be provided for many without charge. 
Eventually such service may become a part of the normally 
accepted public education program. 

The Vocational Division of the United States Office of 
Education report that the greatest shift in jobs takes place 
between the ages of 20 and 40. Many jobs picked up at the 
beginning of the working life are dropped during later years 
for positions regarded as more satisfactory for permanent 


* Mills, Frederick C., Economic Tendencies in the United States. New York: 
National Bureau of Economic Research in cooperation with the Committee on 
Recent Economic Changes, 1932, p. 422. 
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employment. No data are available on the number of persons 
needing such retraining. Fortunately the age level of great- 
est need coincides fairly well with the age period of best 
response to instruction. Learning ability reaches a maximum 
in the late twenties and declines relatively little until after 
age forty. It is likely that vocational training given to adults 
between twenty-five and forty years of age, who have already 
had some kinds of work experience, will prove much more 
eficient than training given to boys and girls in their teens. 
Greater learning capacity combines with stronger and steadier 
motivation in favor of the adult period. It may prove to be 
wise to give to youth some experience in a variety of simple 
occupations, reserving serious and thorough vocational train- 
ing for later years. 

Planning of vocational re-education should prevent un- 
necessary duplication. For occupations which are numerically 
large, and which require only inexpensive equipment and 
teachers, training can be offered in each local community. 
More expensive preparation for less common jobs may be 
planned on a district or state-wide basis. For some jobs 
only a few training centers in the entire nation will be required. 

(c) Resettlement.—Federal projects for the transforma- 
tion or transplanting of communities require a large measure 
of vocational re-education of the adults concerned. If new 
industries are to be brought in, a major inducement is the 
existence of a trained labor supply. If city dwellers are to 
adapt themselves, even on a part-time basis to gardening and 
farming, they must be educated for their new duties. The 
traditional “‘county agent” with his interest in the regular 
farmer is seldom prepared to assist in the adaptation of the 
homesteader. It is probable that the best solution for many 
of the communities is to choose the administrative head of the 
enterprise primarily because of his qualities as an adult 
educator. This does not mean a “teacher” in the narrow 
technical sense, but it does mean a person whose primary 
interest and skill lie in helping human beings change their 
habits of thought and action. Setting up some kind of school 
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as a unit within the community program is not enough. Either 
the entire enterprise must become in itself effective education 
or it will not succeed. 


4. The Aged 


Our aging population presents a vocational problem to 
which little attention has been given. The usual solution of 
voluntary or involuntary retirement, even on adequate pen- 
sion, is doubly unsatisfactory. It too often leaves life empty 
for the worker, and it deprives society of valuable services 
which can be rendered by seasoned judgment and long ex- 
perience. In 1950 it is probable that more than ten million 
Americans will be 65 years of age or older. How are the 
human resources which they offer to be used? 

In earlier rural life there was always a chance to help in 
the care of the house and the light work of the farm or 
town. In the Orient age is conceded a respect and right to 
advise which constitutes a privileged status. The Psychological 
Corporation, in cooperation with Dr. Paul Lazarsfeld and 
Professor Charlotte Buhler of Vienna have made a beginning 
on the study of the best use of abilities of older persons. 
Biographies have been analyzed and other techniques have 
been applied to the problem. Investigation of worthy serv- 
ices now being rendered by persons over sixty, together with 
exploration of possibilities for extending such opportunities, 
should be undertaken by national planning agencies. 


5. Elimination of Illiteracy 


The 1930 Census shows 4.3 per cent illiteracy. This per 
cent of our population cannot read or write in any language. 
Investigations during the time of the World War show that 
the number who could not read a newspaper or write a letter 
was twice as great as the number of illiterates. This indi- 
cates that there are probably 12,000,000 people who are 
functionally illiterate in any language and probably more than 
this who cannot read and write English. The Census reveals 
that there are 1,103,134 native white illiterates, 1,513,892 
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Negro illiterates, and 1,304,084 foreign born who cannot 
read and write even in their native language. According to 
the 1930 Census, one-fifth of the counties of the United States 
made no progress in the matter of illiteracy between 1920 
and 1930. The State of Iowa is reported as having only 
.8 per cent of their population illiterate. This .8 per cent in 
Iowa shows that most people can learn to read and write. 
Experience during these last two years has revealed the fact 
that adults want to learn to read and write and that many of 
these neglected men and women show remarkable ability to 
learn when given the opportunity to do so. 

Investigations indicate that illiterate people have a larger 
percentage of children than have people higher up in the 
scale of education. The reduction of illiteracy implies not 
only the education of children but likewise the education of 
adults. Illiteracy is frequently the result of several genera- 
tions who are underprivileged. Parents, through their 
ignorance or selfishness, often evade education laws and keep 
their children out of school. In some of the remote sections 
of Buncombe County, North Carolina, before the adults were 
brought into evening schools, it was almost impossible to 
secure regular attendance in the day schools. The attendance 
of adults in evening schools in one year increased the day 
school attendance of children from 68 to 86 per cent in some 
districts. 

Literacy for all the people is an essential ideal from the 
standpoint of democratic institutions and a sound popular 
government. A nation which depends upon popular partici- 
pation in government cannot afford to tolerate less than a full 
functioning literacy. Since 1922 the State of New York 
has required all new voters to be able to read and write 
English before being eligible to vote. 

Twenty-five years ago the everyday affairs of life were 
less complex; it was comparatively easy for the man who 
could not read and write to get along. Today literacy 
governs to a large extent the efficiency of people in all walks 
of life. In our complicated civilization an illiterate person 
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may be the cause of serious accidents and undoubtedly is the 
cause of many communicable diseases. 

Illiteracy is a menace in that it is a form of isolation. 
The illiterate is unable to read signs, articles in newspapers; 
he is unable to communicate with his fellows in written 
symbols; he cannot write to members of his family who have 
moved to distant places. He is often tragically barred from 
the services of various community agencies in that he does 
not know of their existence, or knowing of their existence 
does not know how to avail himself of the services rendered. 
What is desired is not just a bare literacy, but a full func- 
tioning literacy which will enable people to live more com- 
pletely as workers, home-makers, and citizens. Teaching men 
and women to write does not give them a liberal education; 
it does give them the keys to knowledge. 

Experience has shown that it is most difficult for the under- 
educated man to become readjusted to new employment. The 
illiterate is almost always the first to be laid off when employ- 
ment rolls are being decreased and is almost always the last 
to be taken on when employment conditions improve. 

It would seem that the time when people are out of em- 
ployment would be a most excellent one to reduce our illiteracy 
to the absolute minimum. A literacy program would not 
only strengthen our democracy but it would have a tendency 
to make this large number of neglected individuals self-sup- 
porting. 

During the last two years probably 1,000,000 illiterates 
have been taught to read and write. If the program now in 
process could be continued and intensified the illiteracy in the 
United States could be greatly reduced and a large number 
could be given an opportunity to develop their talents in 
keeping with our times and an opportunity to live richer, 
fuller, and more creative lives. 


6. Consumer Education 


Millions of dollars are spent annually upon the education 
of consumers, but this has been directed toward the interests 
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of advertisers. Relatively little has been done, outside of the 
expensive and often distressing school of experience, to aid the 
average adult in making wiser purchases. Extensive informa- 
tion, based upon scientific investigation, has been collected by 
the Bureau of Standards, but this is not now available to 
guide the ordinary shopper. Home economics teachers in- 
dividually and in some of their state and national associations 
have worked at the problem. The Bureau of Home 
Economics in the Department of Agriculture has some studies 
available. Some publications for consumers have been issued 
by the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. An extensive 
but not very potent scheme of consumer representation was 
set up in connection with the codes of the N.R.A. 

The present need is for coordination of these efforts in 
accord with a comprehensive program of consumer education 
through clubs, schools, newspapers, the radio and other 
agencies. Disinterested consumer education is, in the long 
run, a service to the trustworthy producer and distributor 
as well as the immediate purchaser. 

A special aspect of this problem concerns public health. 
The influence of present advertising, especially radio broad- 
casting, on self-medication is especially in need of investiga- 
tion in the public interest. Expenditures for patent medicines 
and quack services have been estimated as disturbingly high. 
The South Dakota State Planning Board reports a survey 
of products on sale in drug stores. 

A very constructive program of adult education, valuable 
because of the opportunity it affords for active participation, 
is found in the cooperative movement. Consumers coopera- 
tives are doing many millions of dollars worth of business 
in this country today, but the development here is negligible 
in comparison with that in some other countries, especially 
Scandinavia. Any committees responsible for planning con- 


sumer education might well study the values in the cooperative 
movement. 
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7. Parent Education and Family Life 


Housing programs of wide scope and far-reaching signifi- 
cance are being considered. Figures show 80 per cent to 90 
per cent of farm houses without electricity, running water, 
kitchen sinks, bath tubs, or showers. No figures, however, 
show how many homes fail to provide for children, love, 
security, and a type of cooperation which accords with demo- 
cratic ideals. If we make the assumption that for every 
marriage ending in divorce there is one other marriage which 
is distinctly unhappy, then we must reckon more than fifteen 
million married adults and about as many children who are 
unable to realize the values potential in family life. 

Among the approximately 35,000,000 parents of children 
under 21 years of age in the United States, comparatively few 
are reached by the present organized program of parent 
education. The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
reported 135,000 parents participating in their study groups 
during 1934-5. A larger number, estimated by the National 
Council of Parent Education as 300,000, had some contact 
with other parent-study groups under the auspices of churches 
or social welfare agencies. A few thousand homes are aided 
each year by the understanding counsel of psychiatric social- 
workers and visiting teachers. Of all forms of parent educa- 
tion, this individual guidance, based upon trained insight into 
patterns of emotional adjustment and carried on over a period 
of several months or years, is probably the most potent, 
although most expensive. One of the most extensive forms 
of parent education is through pamphlets such as “Infant Care” 
which is published by the Children’s Bureau in the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, and which now has reached a circulation 
of more than eight million copies. Probably most parents 
receive occasional suggestions through the newspaper columns, 
magazine articles, library books and radio talks dealing with 
child care. Pre-parental training is coming to play an im- 


portant part in some school courses in home-making for boys 
as well as for girls. 
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It should be the work of a committee on parent education, 
responsible to the Section on Adult Life: 


1. To assemble what is now known from numerous scat- 
tered studies concerning the essentials of wholesome family 
life under modern conditions; 

2. To study more objectively, scientifically and in greater 
detail than has heretofore been done the problems related to 
family life which now cause concern or distress to fathers, 


mothers, and children at various ages and in various types of 
community; and 


3. To experiment with better means for reaching parents. 
It may be that in relation to new housing programs, public 
health projects, or recreational drama groups there may be 
better opportunities for parent education than have been 
found in the more conventional magazines, child study classes, 
etc. 


8. Art of Living 


With the approach of a population that is older and fairly 
constant in numbers, it is possible that American civilization 
will tend toward less emphasis upon size or numbers as a 
criterion of excellence and correspondingly greater concern 
for the quality of living. 

After economic security has been established, energy will 
be freed for attention to life enrichment. 

In the reports of State Planning Boards can be noted a 
definite demand for more beautiful surroundings. Art is not 
merely a matter for museums. As its best, art permeates 
a culture. The designs of restaurants, telephones, chairs, 
factories, warehouses, trains, working clothes, machines, 
schoolrooms and the thousand other items of daily life are 
properly matters for artistic expression. The New York 
State Planning Commission has voiced what is a widespread 
criticism of our present countryside: 


A serious blight, however, is fast spreading along our 
highways that is blotting out natural beauty and substituting 
a riot of raucous signs and uncouth structures. 

Highways have been changed from roads of great natural 
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charm and scenic beauty to roads on which the tourist sees 
only a riot of ugly structures and screeching signboards. 


The Maine State Planning Board condemns the damage to 
beautiful landscapes by ruthless industrial developments: 


In many places the rivers are hidden by dingy commercial 
buildings and cheap unsanitary dwellings. 


There are many regions sadly deficient in beautiful public 
buildings, suitable concert halls, public libraries, or theaters. 
The American Library Association reports that 40,000,000 
people in the United States have no local public libraries of 
any kind and state traveling libraries reach comparatively 
few of them. Planning committees in many states have already 
devised programs which will extend existing resources in the 
directions where library service is most needed. A request 
for allotment of Federal funds to add workers and books has 
been made to the relief administration. The last five years 
has shown a 40 per cent increase in the use of libraries but a 
decrease in available funds. In most states the total of all 
library appropriations amounts to only a few cents per capita 
per year, and may be seriously out of proportion to the im- 
portance of this agency of adult education. 

Symphony concerts, community singing, paintings for public 
buildings, and traveling theatrical companies have been made 
available to may communities under the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration. It is the appropriate task of planning 
agencies to investigate the result of such services and the 
possibility of a permanent program. The Sirovich Bill, be- 
fore the present session of Congress, proposes to establish a 
Federal Department of the Fine Arts. 

There are many evidences of a growing sensitiveness of 
American adults to the artistic qualities of the environment. 
The movement should be aided by planning agencies which 
will enlist the residual creative capacities of more citizens in 
the improvement of home surroundings, working places, com- 
munity buildings, and in the provision of better and more 
abundant cultural opportunities. 
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9. Citizenship 


The value to a democracy of processes for developing a 
higher level of participation in citizenship is so obvious as 
to need no supporting argument. 

Five projects are suggested for the present work of a com- 
mittee concerned with this general problem. 

(a) Non-voters—What are the discoverable character- 
istics of non-voters? Why do they fail to take part in elec- 
tions? Would greater participation by these millions of 
citizens be an asset? 

(b) Competence of voters—More important than getting 
non-voters is the improvement of the qualifications of the 
voters. Studies should be directed toward discovering what 
comprehension they have of the issues presented by their 
ballot, and the types of training which would bring about a 
more enlightened and judicious use of the franchise. Com- 
munity forums and neighborhood discussion groups offer 
some promise. 

(c) Participation in civic affairs.—Voting is only a small 
part of the civic service which adults might render. There 
is need to list more definitely some of the other functions of 
citizenship. One of the values of the old-fashioned rural 
school district which ought to be preserved as we, for sound 
economic reasons, organize larger units of local government, 
is the amount of citizen-participation which it encouraged. 
Democracy took immediate concrete form in school meetings 
and town meetings. Local government was both a training 
school and a laboratory for citizenship. 

It is not hard to find evidence of widespread indifference 
toward municipal, county, state and national needs. Large 
numbers of citizens have assumed a very passive role. Govern- 
ment does things to them or for them, but they do not feel 
themselves to be, in any vital way, the government. This 
is an unhealthy state of affairs for the preservation of 
Democracy. 

One of the best steps to be taken now, in preventing de- 
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generation of our political life into a dictatorship of the few, 
is to engage large numbers of citizens in civic enterprise which 
they care about. 

Some of these may well be organized in local communities 
by functional groups. What could the local architects do 
if they were to plan cooperatively for the welfare of their own 
town or county? What would the local physicians suggest and 
what responsibilities could well be given to their county 
medical society? How could teachers, housewives, artists, 
construction engineers, or other occupational groups be 
utilized? Merchants’ associations, bankers’ associations, and 
labor unions have already demonstrated considerable power, 
but in some cases they need to be encouraged to direct their 
strength toward community welfare. 

Credit unions, cooperative marketing associations and con- 
sumers’ cooperatives represent other agencies which may serve 
to develop a new type of participation by citizens in the con- 
ditions of their own living. 

(d) Local pride——The development of communities with 
pride in unique customs and culture would considerably enrich 
our American life. We have been accused with some justice 
of allowing the possibilities of communication, rapid trans- 
portation and mass production to develop standardized living. 
In the drug store windows of every town from coast to coast 
appear the same slogans. In a given week, all across the 
country the same movies are shown, the same popular songs 
hummed, the same ‘‘craze”’ talked about. 

A beginning could be made by the preservation of values 
from the many cultures that have been brought to this coun- 
try. The New York State Planning Board comments upon 
the neglect of many foreign-born groups because of the wide- 
spread acceptance of the “concept that the United States is 
spiritually and culturally an extension of Great Britain.” A 
quarter of the population of the United States (half of the 
population in some states, like New York) came from non- 
English speaking cultural backgrounds. The type of Amer- 
icanism which neglected the heritage of these many peoples is 
fortunately passing. A newer form of Americanism is emerg- 
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ing which rejects uniformity as a national ideal, and encour- 
ages the development of the talents and traditions of each of 
the minorities. A study should be made in each state of 
minority culture groups and their special assets. Their appre- 
ciation of America will grow with America’s appreciation of 
what is best in the culture they have brought to these shores. 

Another study should be made within each state of the 
centers of community pride. Oberammergau is world-famous, 
but there are scores, perhaps hundreds, of American com- 
munities which have developed highly creditable traditional 
festivals of music, pageantry or drama. Handicrafts attain 
special heights in certain other communities. Planning for 
the development of human resources will give considerable 
emphasis to discovering and nurturing enterprises which jus- 
tify a community pride. 

(e) Participation in planning —The planning process itself 
should be viewed as a major contribution to better citizenship. 
The broader the base of participation, the better. Planning 
commissions should operate not only in states and regions but 
in large and small communities. Within the community, if 
planning groups can include committees on all the aspects of 
natural resources, social organization and human development, 
more people can be given a share and some understanding of 
what is going on. Constant interaction between various 
groups in the community will doubtless create some friction, 
but will provide many opportunities for constructive, active 
cooperation. Emphasis upon scientific study rather than polit- 
ical pressure, and upon large if fairly remote gains as con- 
trasted with immediate advantage, will contribute a genuinely 
ennobling influence in community life. This is a superior form 
of adult education. 


VIII. SPECIAL ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


1. Reorganization and Consolidation of Local Units of 
Government; State Equalization and Federal Aid 


If just one enterprise were chosen for immediate concen- 
trated action, to increase opportunities for the development of 
human resources, this might well be the project. At almost 
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every point in every program to extend the necessary oppor- 
tunities, we are confronted by the fact that the districts most 
in need cannot afford, under present conditions, to provide 
the essential services. This applies not only to adequate 
schools but also to public health nursing, adult education, 
child guidance clinics, libraries, recreational agencies and com- 
munity centers. 

Old boundaries, established in some cases a century or 
more ago, do not fit modern conditions. With modern high- 
ways and automobiles, entire counties may be traversed more 
quickly than a single district could have been in early days. 
Radio and telephone unite much larger areas, instantaneously. 
At the same time new and costly public services have devel- 
oped, quite beyond the resources of most of the small dis- 
tricts. As a consequence tax burdens become intolerable, with- 
out providing adequate child opportunity. 

Almost every state planning board reports the same prob- 
lem. The Oklahoma Board comments on the fact that com- 
munities with good schools, public libraries, police and fire 
protection, paved highways, public utility service and com- 
munity centers pay less taxes than others without any such 
services. One state reported that in the 245 districts where 
average attendance was 5 or less the current costs were over 
$340 per pupil, whereas, with enrollments with 25 or more, 
costs ran between $60 and $70 per pupil for a much richer 
educational program. An Indiana study showed that Fort 
Wayne, the wealthiest city, could finance the proposed pro- 
gram ($1,000 per elementary teaching unit and correspond- 
ing amounts for high schools) on a local tax rate of 19 cents 
per $100 assessed valuation. Nashville, Indiana, would have 
to levy $3.67 per $100 assessed valuation to finance an equiv- 
alent amount of education. Warren Township, Marion 
County, is able to finance the $1,000 program on a 15 cents 
tax levy while Springfield Township, Franklin County, would 
have to levy $4.36 per $100 assessed valuation. In Kansas 
the per pupil cost of running one-teacher schools (1933-4) 
ranged from $18 to $800. 
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In Missouri among 8,893 school districts there are reported 
1,100 with fewer than 10 pupils in attendance. Seventy-two 
of Missouri’s 114 counties have no public library; 55 counties 
have no hospitals. Only 19 per cent of 713 communities have 
sewage systems. 

In Pennsylvania: 


87 per cent of the school districts are too small to maintain a 
high school program with reasonably fair offerings with some 
degree of economy. 


Of the 2,585 school districts in Pennsylvania only 172 offer 
any work in home economics and only 115 offer agricultural 
education. 

The Michigan State Planning Board found that existing 
inequalities were rapidly growing worse. Among the 39 poor- 
est counties, averaging less than 30 people per square mile, 34 
declined in population during the last decade while the popula- 
tion of the state as a whole rose: 


Educational opportunity in the United States is not and 
never has been equal. The first reaction of foreign visitors 
to our schools systems is one of astonishment that there is 
such a wide gap between the best schools and the poorest. 
There is no more striking and unassailable example of this 
difference than the school buildings in which our children are 
housed. Equality of opportunity! There are 2,000 com- 
munities in one state that have no school buildings at all— 
never had a school building—but hold school in corn cribs, 
old churches and abandoned homes! A recent survey of the 
National Education Association, covering half the states and 
including 90 cities of over 30,000 population in other states, 
indicates that more than 687,000 pupils are housed in school 
buildings, which have been condemned as unsafe or unsani- 
tary; that almost the same number go to school each day in 
portable, rented or other temporary structures; while 392,000 
children can attend school only part time because of inade- 
quate housing facilities. More than 2,000,000 children are 
attending small schools which in the judgment of chief state 
school officers ought to be abandoned in favor of larger con- 
solidated schools. 

With all the expansion in public works fostered by the Fed- 
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eral Government, supported in part by state and local com- 
munities, one might think that schoolhouse construction had 
gone on apace to lend a hand in the revival of prosperity by 
restoring employment for unnumbered thousands. Yet a 
check on our nation’s school buildings shows that less than 5 
per cent of them have been constructed since 1930; one third 
of them were erected between 1870 and 1900; and nearly 8 
per cent of the school houses, through the doors of which our 
boys and girls pass to their classes each day, date back to the 
Civil War period. 

The average number of days of school provided annually 
ranges from 98 to 163 in various parts of the United States; 
expenditures per pupil for education range from $32 to $153; 
the average annual salary of teachers from $593 to $2,494; 
the value of school property from $74 per pupil in one state 
to $391 in each of two other states. 

Neither the educational task nor the finances to perform 
that task are anywhere like equal. In one state 31 per cent 
of the population are children of school age; in another state 
only 17 per cent are of that age. One state has approxi- 
mately eight times as much wealth per school child as some 
of the less fortunate states.** 


Of the 127,000 administrative units in the United States 
109,000 are common school districts, i.e., districts other than 
city, county, independent, union or consolidated, separate high 
school, town, and township. These school districts are man- 
aged by about 400,000 school board members, employing less 
than 900,000 teachers. In twelve states school board mem- 
bers outnumber the teachers, and some districts have more 
board members than pupils. 2,350 schools in Kansas, or 
33 per cent of the number operating, enroll not more than 
10 pupils. Every county in the state has at least one school 
with 10 pupils or less. Differences in cost among the more 
and less favored counties are shown in the following 
table: 


“Farley, Belmont, “Have We Broken Faith,” New York State Education, 
May, 1935. 
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Averace VatuaTion Per Pupit Enroitep, AveracGe Tax Rate 1n MILLs, 
AND THE AVERAGE Cost or Epucation Per Pupit 1n A.D.A. 1n 12 CountiEs 
1n Kansas 








Average 

a Average cost of 
County saan tax rate education 

in mills per pupil 
enrolled Ak. 

Nn el Mi eho wawierie ware kaneeees $33,701 4.09 $97.05 
Edwards.... 33 ,042 $.353 87.68 
Mie SI ies ce ccdeedadmeneens 26,572 2.34 86.58 
| ee eee 26,512 2.27 96.19 
a TiS csalins a ohnee tie Aas bia a ORS 26,224 2.00 97.38 
BONO: Bo Boies ds. haa dale wa aekte 25,634 2.31 96.75 
Average for 6 counties............ $28 ,614 2.76 $93.61 
I ob oS. Jack ow ce ela ees BE: $8 , 897 4.14 $63 .68 
NR, CcnathicaW aca Gnd ua waadied 8,554 6.18 61.29 
I os ws aie na eal eewe an eel 8,458 3.30 49.85 
Ios. sdk wie ameakou waa 8,337 7.40 75.31 
NS iit aie oe Sah aheidla ceed 7,478 4.13 45.91 
Ns wrod a cs oud uadeneee 4,925 6.08 36.70 
Average for 6 counties............ $7,775 5.21 $55.46 


Among the 4,749 school districts of Oklahoma, 312 have 
assessed valuations exceeding $15,000 per pupil in average 
daily attendance, while 24 have valuations of less than $500 
per pupil (a.d.a.).. The Wallington district in Bergen 
County, N. J., has $2,080 per pupil, as compared with the 
Edgewater district of the same county, which has $58,380 per 
pupil. While the Elk and Logan districts of Gloucester 
County, N. J., have less than $1,400 equalized value per pu- 
pil, the Brigantine district of Atlantic County in the same 
state has $106,420 of equalized value per pupil. Wherever 
studies of ability to support education have been made, the 
results show such amazing differences among districts. Data 
from New Hampshire and South Carolina are shown in the 


following tables: 


* Source: Kansas Legislative Council. Financial Conditions of Kansas 


Schools. Topeka: Kansas Legislative Council, 1934. (39 p. mimeo) pp. 17-30. 
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Current Cost or Pusuic Epucartion 1n 8 Scnoor Districts In New HAmMpsHIRE 
Per $1000 or Equarizep Vatvuation, 1932-33" 





| Expenditure per $1000 of equalized valuation 


Total current 

From local funds | expenditures 
Monroe. . Siren pata $ .94 | $1.34 
7S ARR 3.22 3.00 
ES cskavisseeeeut 1.94 3.91 
II is kro aie tact me gwacl 3.32 | 3.97 
Ee Se 5.92 21.46 
iota eas aha Macias Acca 7.60 21.68 
IS Sn ca he ate sw be 4.89 24.10 
SN on osu e « Aitccelnkea ie 9.01 24.54 

| 





Mii Levy anp ExpenDiITURES PER Pupit In AVERAGE Dal_y ATTENDANCE IN 
6 Sout Caroiina Counties, 1933-34” 


Mill | Expenditure per 

County levy |  pupilin A.D.A. 
MINS 5 aioe bil wcside datectl 5.8 | $37.92 
RN iiactinth iit hia aaa ae aoa 4.7 19.50 
NE 3 6 oes ie ceaes Cees ee 3.3 20.78 
Average for 3 counties.......... | 4.6 | $26.06 
ih iia ane nema 24.7 $33.53 
ga IR eR Se 22.0 19.75 
68 i Aes Ba bine Peal 19.2 25.66 
Average for 3 counties..........| 22.0 $26.31 
Average for the state...........| 11.1 | $26.56 


Two measures seem called for within each of the states. 
One is increase in the size of the administrative unit; the other 
is participation by the state to equalize opportunities for 
children as well as burdens for taxpayers. The small school 


"Source: New Hampshire State Board of Education. Report. Sixty- 
Eighth Report upon the Public Schools of New Hampshire. Concord: The 
State Board, 1934, pp. 124-25. 

“Source: South Carolina State Superintendent of Education. Sixty-Sixth 


Annual Report. Columbia: State Department of Education, 1934, pp. 116 and 
122, 
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district operating a single one-teacher school is admittedly 
uneconomical and inefficient. It is interesting to observe that, 
if the number of school districts were reduced by 90 per cent, 
there would still be an average of three or four per county. 
What is needed is some new type of community school or- 
ganization, one which centers around a population group or 
town and radiates out from this center with schools, libraries, 
and centers for adult education as well as for education of 
children. Such a unit might become a significant force in the 
upgrading of rural life. Although this concept has been 
broached a number of times in state school surveys, it has 
never been worked out on a comprehensive scale. State 
studies of population distribution, highway location and 
topography should make possible planning for desirable large 
scale consolidations of school districts and school buildings. 
Equalization plans, using state aid to weaker schools, are now 
in operation in many states. 

Intrastate adjustment, even when extended and improved, 
will not carry us far enough in the direction of equality of 
opportunity for youth. 

Differences among the states in their ability to support 
public services for human welfare are almost as marked as 
differences among districts within any state. A recent survey ™* 
used the Model Tax Plan, prepared by a Committee of the 
National Tax Association in October, 1933, and compared 
ability to pay with an index of educational need: 


According to the data presented, the ability of the state to 
support education under the tax plan used varies in the pro- 
portion of one to approximately six and a half (1.00 to 6.14, 
7.68, and 9.14, according to the measure of educational need 
used). While Mississippi could raise $1.00 for the support 
of a given program of education and Alabama could raise 
$1.27, Nevada could raise at least $6.14 and New York could 
raise $5.35 for the same purpose. The six richest states con- 


sidered as a group are four times (3.90, 3.95, or 4.37, accord- 


*Chism, Leslie L., The Economic Ability of the States. 


Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 
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ing to the measure of educational need used) as able to meet 
their educational obligations as the six poorest states. Like- 
wise, the twelve richest states are three times (2.91, 2.85, or 
3.14, according to the measure of educational need used) as 
able as the twelve poorest states to support their educational 
obligations. The range in ability is greatest during the de- 
pression periods. 

Eleven states would find it necessary to appropriate to edu- 
cation 50 per cent or more of their total tax collections in 
order to finance a program, out of their own state and local 
tax resources, equivalent in cost per unit of educational need 


to that of the average program afforded the children in the 
country. 


The report of the National Advisory Committee on Fed- 
eral Relations to Education (October, 1931), prepared at the 
request of the President of the United States, has formulated 
general policies and administrative procedures for enabling 
the Federal Government to meet some of its national respon- 
sibilities. They urge: 


Further and continuing studies of tax systems, distribution 
of national income, living costs, public expenditures for 
eleemosynary institutions, bonded indebtedness. Federal aid 
to states for purposes other than education, and of such other 
features of the situation as may be necessary to understand 
the total economic, political and fiscal organization of which 
the school system is a part. Such facts in particular should 
be sought as will reveal how far and by what methods the 
people are justified in using the Federal tax system to supple- 
ment state and local taxes in support of public education in 
the states in order to insure meeting fully the national re- 
sponsibility for education. 

Similar studies should also be made at once to answer two 
questions: 

First, How far shall the Federal Government properly 
grant funds either to the states in support of specially desig- 
nated institutions or directly to particular institutions? 

Secondly, What are the right uses of the remainder of the 
public domain in the states for the uses of education? 


It is the obligation and special opportunity of the Na- 
tional Resources Board (or its successor) to study Federal 
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aid in relation, not only to schools, but to the equalization of 
many aids to human development. The Treasury Depart- 
ment is reported to have under way a study of overlapping 
tax units. Public health, libraries, recreational facilities, 
community centers, parent education, and possibly other ac- 
tivities in addition to schools should be included in a well- 
considered national plan looking toward more equitable dis- 
tribution of burdens, and a greater equality of opportunity. 


2. Community Surveys Relating Social Trends and 
Educational Planning 


A first essential of good planning is the collection of the 
data required to describe present conditions and to define the 
possibilities. If communities are to improve their capacity to 
plan, they will need, first of all, improved methods for grasp- 
ing community problems in all their relationships. Many 
community studies and surveys have been made. Some have 
been too academic and ended in little but extensive files. Some 
have been too limited in outlook, dealing with all problems 
from the special viewpoint of recreation, reducing delinquency, 
planning a church or Y.M.C.A. program, locating school build- 
ings, or reducing taxes. What is needed is a survey proced- 
ure at once more comprehensive and more practical. 

It is surprising, in view of the frequent insistence in educa- 
tional circles upon relating schools to community life, how 
few educational programs have been built upon thorough 
study of the trends in the life of the local region. There have 
been numerous community surveys under the leadership of able 
sociologists. There have been scores of school surveys di- 
rected by capable educational administrators. Seldom, if 
ever, have the two been united in such a way as to reveal at 
every point the interaction between community life and educa- 
tional measures. 

One of the first enterprises sponsored by the National Re- 
sources Board (or its successor) in defining major tasks of 
human development, might profitably be a series of surveys in 
different types of community, integrating social analysis and 
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educational planning. Such a survey would take account of 
natural resources, characteristics of the population, occupa- 
tional trends, recreational activities, and the many influences 
which contribute to health and enlightenment. The selection 
of communities might well depend in part upon assurance that 
the survey would not end in a report, but would be carried on 
into pertinent revision of educational policies. Provision 
should be made for contact with these communities over a 
sufficient period to demonstrate the consequences. 

At least one more detailed proposal, outlining an integrated 
study of education and its social background, has already been 
prepared by a group of leading sociologists and educators and 
awaits only the necessary funds to go into immediate opera- 
tion. No other research project appears likely to contribute 
more directly and more comprehensively to local, state, 
regional and national planning for the development of human 
resources. 

The committee on surveys should not, however, do one set 
of studies and then quit. They have a continuous assign- 
ment. ‘They are to help all types of community develop con- 
stantly improving methods of self-study. New and easier 
techniques may be devised to enable the collection of necessary 
data. Clumsy and costly compilations which offer little 
guidance need to be weeded out of our planning processes. It 
may prove advisable to work out a number of sub-committees 
under the general guidance of this advisory group, each sub- 
committee to be concerned with certain types of community. 


3. Conservation of Superior Abilities: Selection, Training and 
Utilization of the Most Talented 


Among the crowning achievements of a civilization are the 
triumphs of its scientists, organizers, artists, musicians, physi- 
cians, teachers, writers and others with exceptional genius. 
‘Talent’? should not be limited to academic or artistic abilities, 
but should include all great social contributions. 

Productive genius in any field is dependent upon both native 
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capacity and adequate opportunity for the development of 
these gifts. 

No comprehensive effort has thus far been made to discover 
among the children and young people of this country, those 
equipped with unusual promise. Only a few attempts have 
been made to set up special classes appropriate to the most 
talented. 


The program of this committee should include: 


(a) An appraisal of tests, ratings, early achievement 
records and other bases for predicting unusual aptitude; en- 
couragement of research on new techniques. 

(b) A review of methods now in use for developing and 
training each type of superior ability. 

(c) A study of handicaps and obstacles which now prevent 
the realization of full possibilities of superior talent, with a 
view to the kind of social planning which will remove these 
hindrances to development. 


(d) A follow-up study of persons with exceptional apti- 
tude and training to discover any measures which might in- 


sure the better integration of special talents in the activities 
of society. 


In addition to those who can expect to center their voca- 
tion in the exercise of their gifts, it should prove possible for 
many more to enlarge personal satisfactions and to give a high 
type of service to society in avocational activities. 

The program for the superior children should, so far as 
possible, function as a part of the general provision for better 
adjustment to individual differences, increased opportunity for 
schooling, and the more appropriate vocational guidance of 
youth and adults. It is listed as a separate project in order to 
insure the appointment of a committee concerned with the 
general welfare of this exceptionally important group. Such 
a committee should function, in practice, through advice to 
other planning groups concerned with the welfare of all chil- 
dren, all youth, and all adults. It might be a social injury to 
institute any program which seemed to serve only a special 
group, however carefully selected. 

Attention should constantly be given to the effects of favor- 
able environmental stimulation, from earliest years on 
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through adult life, in producing superior performance on the 
part of persons who may have shown little promise beyond 
the ordinary. 


4. Special Advisory Committee on the Prevention of 
Delinquency and Crime 


The crime problem is largely a youth problem. Examina- 
tion of arrests during 1933 showed a rapid increase in num- 
bers from age 16 to 19 which was the age of most frequent 
arrest. Two-thirds of those convicted had prior convictions 
—a striking testimony to the failure of present penal agencies. 

Surveys and crime conferences innumerable have been car- 
ried on with monotonously similar conclusions. Crime is the 
outbreak of a disease which ramifies throughout the entire 
social system. Attack on crime calls for improved housing, 
better parent education, enlarged recreational programs, 
more vital school curricula, provision of appropriate jobs for 
everyone, mental hygiene clinics and counselors, and more 
effective programs for developing and conserving physical 
health. There is no single cause for crime and faith can be 
placed in no single remedy. Nothing less than fundamental 
reconstruction of certain aspects and areas of our civilization 
will suffice. Perhaps the magnitude of this task is what leads 
to one conference after another, with so little attempt to apply 
what is now known about the causes and prevention of delin- 
quency. 

Several devices now in use (notably at University of Michi- 
gan, and Des Moines public schools) enable the selection of a 
small group of children from whom will certainly come a 
very large proportion of future delinquents. Such pupils 
should be known in every school system, plotted on every 
community map, and should be made the basis for constructive 
programs of re-housing, vocational adjustment, recreation 
centers, child guidance, parent education, curriculum revision, 
church and club activities, etc. 

Reports from State Planning Boards concerning delin- 
quency and crime showed the problem conceived largely in 
terms of modifying existing penal institutions. While insti- 
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tutions run along genuinely educational lines, rather than as 
measures of social retaliation, would be a significant improve- 
ment, little in the way of reform should be expected when 
youths are sent back jobless into the same neighborhood, the 
same gangs, the same limited opportunities, the same stimu- 
lation of wants by movies and advertising. The best program 
for crime prevention is the whole program for developing 
human resources. Measures applied to one area or to only 
one phase of the problem are likely to be ineffective. Meas- 
ures applied for short periods are likewise inadequate. De- 
linquents are likely to need not merely a month of clinical 
study or a year of institutional confinement, but a ten or 
fifteen-year program of guided rehabilitation in a recon- 
structed community. If suitable measures are worked out to 
foster the all-round development of normal children, normal 
youth and normal adults, it will not be difficult to care properly 
for the delinquents within that more inclusive program. In 
the absence of any general plan for conserving human re- 
sources, special provision of the necessary jobs, recreation, 
housing, education, health services, etc., for delinquents 
would mark them out as unduly favored above other youth. 

Reduction of crime has been recognized as an important 
concern for local, state and Federal Government. There 
is strong public support available for a program of crime 
prevention. In some cases planning for the development of 
human resources can best be inaugurated by an attack on the 
sources of crime. Many of the activities proposed in this 
report for sections on human genetics, childhood, youth and 
adult life will flow naturally from a comprehensive attempt to 
get at the roots of delinquency and crime. 


5. Personnel to Aid in the Development of Human Resources 


During the years from 1910 to 1930 the aggregate public 
service group nearly doubled its numbers. Machinery con- 
stantly increases the productivity of industrial workers, de- 
creases the number needed in order to achieve any given pro- 
duction level, and makes the surplus workers available for 
the many services. Dr. Frederick C. Mills has calculated 
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that production per worker-hour in 1933 was 71 per cent 
above the 1919 level, and the rate of increase is still rising. 
Since mass purchasing power is not being raised accordingly, 
a large number of workers must be unemployed or employed 
in some new form of service. 

There is no “‘new industry” which offers employment possi- 
bilities more needed by society than the services concerned 
with human welfare. The Committee on Costs of Medical 
Care indicate that in certain areas more health service is 
needed. State planning boards make a similar report. If we 
were to carry on all public education in accord with modern 
ideals, using activity programs, classes of moderate size, at- 
tention to individual differences, providing psychological and 
other guidance service, the employed personnel would amount 
to some three million rather than the million teachers em- 
ployed in 1930. Adult education and community arts and 
recreation as outlined in preceding projects could use another 
million or two. Scientific research and the creative arts en- 
large their horizons with each new discovery and will never 
be over-supplied with competent workers. 

As the relief projects have demonstrated, it is not easy to 
take all of the present unemployed and to utilize them for 
service enterprises. There are some who are qualified, or who 
can by training readily become qualified to work with children, 
youth, and adults in projects for human development. Mil- 
lions, however, are unfitted for this type of service. At the 
same time there are other workers who have had advanced 
college and professional training now holding down routine 
jobs which could well be filled by less capable persons. What 
is needed is to draw up into scientific, artistic and social serv- 
ice occupations the ten or twelve million workers who are best 
qualified, leaving the jobs thus vacated for others. 

There is, at present, no adequate record of workers who 
might be utilized in a program for the development of human 
resources. We do not know, among the graduates of our 
professional schools, how many are employed in the profession 
for which they were trained, how many have taken inferior 
bread-and-butter jobs, and how many are now unemployed. 
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One of the first surveys to be made by a national planning 
agency, in cooperation perhaps with the Civil Service Com- 
mission, the United States Employment Service, and any 
other groups concerned, should locate the people who have 
had training and experience related to the work of the var- 
ious sections of the planning organization. Whether or not 
certain studies should be undertaken, certain services offered, 
depends often upon whether or not competent persons can be 
found. A personnel survey is a prerequisite to wise planning 
of the work of the planning agencies themseives. 

Among the personnel resources not now fully utilized are 
many women who left teaching, nursing, social work, re- 
search, the arts, etc., in order to raise a family. Under mod- 
ern urban conditions these women often could give part time 
to civic enterprises to the very great benefit of their own lives 
and the community. Another reservoir of human resources 
consists in older men and women who may have retired from 
business and whose families are now grown. 

As service enterprises in connection with the conservation of 
human resources are formulated, there may become apparent 
a demand for types of training rather different from those 
now given in professional schools. The youth programs of- 
fer a good illustration. The ordinary teacher, equipped by 
ordinary courses in education and supervised practice teach- 
ing, would be but poorly prepared for youth leadership in a 
community or in a C.C.C. camp. It will be one of the 
functions of the committee on personnel to forecast needs for 
new forms of training and to cooperate with agencies of 
higher education in the development of appropriate programs. 

Another function of the committee on personnel will be to 
recommend methods for bridging the gap which now tends to 
isolate each professional group. Social workers are trained 
with other social workers; they read social work journals and 
attend social work conferences. ‘Teachers are prepared in a 
teacher training institution, read pedagogical literature, and 
attend conventions of various educational associations. Phy- 
sicians, nurses, recreational leaders, religious workers, and 
others concerned professionally with some aspect of human 
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development tend toward a similar segregation. In the inter- 
ests of the whole child with whom these many workers deal, it 
is important to get these specialists together. This will not 
be easy. Vocabulary and method of thought differs in each 
field from every other. Perhaps it will be possible to plan 
processes of training and community relationships in such a 
way as to counteract the tendency to portion life out in sec- 
tions to various specialists. 

This committee may further investigate methods of select- 
ing workers for public service. The Civil Service Commission, 
the U. S. Employment Service, and, recently, the T. V. A., 
have accumulated valuable data. If large numbers of workers 
are not to be needed in industry and agriculture but are to be 
absorbed in services under social control, the need for efficient 
techniques of placement and promotion will increase. 

Approaching the problem of personnel, finally, from the 
human point of view, workers are not merely sources of labor, 
but ends in themselves. It will be a proper concern of the 
personnel committee to appraise the opportunities for satis- 
faction on the job, and for personal growth, for all workers 
concerned with human resources. Except as the investigators, 
planners, teachers, leaders and other volunteer and employed 
personnel are themselves living a wholesome and satisfying 
life, their contribution to others is likely to be impoverished. 
The methods for studying morale and work satisfaction as 
developed in industry will probably need some modification 
when applied to other groups, but the problem is not beyond 
our present technological resources. It would be unfortunate 
if the workers whose efforts are devoted to the conservation 
and development of human resources in other people were 
not themselves given opportunity for the highest type of liv- 
ing. 


IX. SUMMARY 


Human resources are more valuable than all other assets 
of this nation, but are now frequently wasted, underdeveloped 
or misused. Planning for the wise use of natural resources 
involves and depends upon social planning. 
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It is recommended that some members of national, re- 
gional, state and local planning boards be chosen because of 


their interest and competence in matters of human develop- 
ment. 


A. A section on human genetics is recommended: 


1. To assemble existing data. 

2. To arrange conferences and define problems. 

3. To promote research. 

4. To discover ways of educating the public on matters re- 
lated to the improvement of our biological heritage. 


B. A section on childhood is recommended to plan for such 
matters as: 


1. More adequate service to child health. 

2. Extension of safety education. 

3. The prevention, correction or compensatory adjustment 
of handicaps. 

4. Development of nursery schools and kindergartens. 

5. Better adjustment of school programs to individual dif- 
ferences. 

6. Camps for year-round use under public school auspices. 

7. Improvement of the contribution of moving pictures and 
the radio to child life. 


8. Competent recreational leadership for more play- 
grounds. 


C. A section on youth is recommended to plan for such mat- 
ters as: 


1. A better definition of standards and objectives in the 
development of adolescents; inventories of agencies serving 
youth and indication of groups not now reached. 

2. Coordination of the many agencies and programs de- 
signed to serve youth. 

3. A continuous collection of occupational information, the 
improvement of instruments for diagnosing aptitudes, and 
free vocational education, with special consideration for the 
vocational problems of Negro youth. 

4. Enrichment of recreation, by diminishing the sharp con- 
trast between labor and leisure, providing added place and 
personnel, increasing opportunity for active participation, 
developing clubs, and facilitating travel. 

5. Constructive citizenship, by increasing opportunities for 
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youth to cooperate actively in planning and carrying out civic 
enterprises. 

6. A school program adapted to modern needs, understood 
by the community, integrated with the work of the com- 


munity, and serving all youth able to profit by further in- 
struction. 


D. A section on adult life is recommended to plan for: 


1. Increased understanding of contemporary economic and 
social problems by citizens. 

2. The integrity of public information. 

3. Occupational rehabilitation based upon analysis of in- 
dividual abilities and appropriate opportunities for re-train- 
ing, with special attention to new types of communities now 
being established under Federal auspices. 

4. More worthy utilization of the abilities of persons over 
60 years of age. 

5. Elimination of illiteracy. 

6. Consumer education. 

7. Parent education. 

8. Fostering the art of living. 

9. Training in a higher type of citizenship by improving 
the qualifications of voters, enlisting individuals and func- 
tional groups in activities of civic service, developing dis- 
tinctive community cultures, and utilizing the planning move- 
ment to give to many appreciation of scientific habits of ap- 
proach and perspective among immediate demands. 


E. Special advisory committees, cutting across section lines, 
have been proposed to plan for: 


1. The reorganization and consolidation of local units of 
government, with consideration of state equalization and Fed- 
eral aid. 

2. Continuous study and survey of representative communi- 
ties, integrating the best procedures which have been typical 
in the past of “social surveys” and of “educational surveys” 
and developing new methods for self study by communities. 

3. Conservation of superior abilities, improved selection, 
training and utilization of many forms of talent. 

4. Prevention of delinquency and crime. 

5. Personnel to aid in the development of human resources. 


GoopWIN WATSON, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 








The Exploitation of Youth* 


HE subject I am to discuss has already been alluded to 
fons times in the addresses of yesterday and today. 

I do not presume that I can add anything to what the 
members of this Association already know about the extent 
to which the youth of this generation are being exploited. 
One has only to cast his eye over the world to note that 
youth are being used by the dominant figures of many na- 
tions to promote their political philosophies and their nation- 
alistic ambitions. Where wars are fought, youth fight them; 
where new countries are conquered, youth do the conquer- 
ing; where crusades are promoted, youth carry the banners 
and beat the drums. Old heads may plan a communistic 
state, but the Young Pioneers and Young Communists burn 
with enthusiasm for it. Der Fuehrer may promulgate a Nazi 
philosophy, but the young Germans organize and promote its 
interests. Mussolini may create a fascist state, but his Black 
Shirts are, for the most part, the young people of his nation. 
The Mikado and his cabinet may plan an imperial, oriental 
empire, but it is the young men who go shouting “banzai’’ to 
acquire new territory for the empire. 

Everywhere youth are being exploited. The older genera- 
tion declares it’s a young man’s world; the young men be- 
lieve it. The very folly and inexperience of youth make 
them easy victims of those who would use them for some 
ulterior purpose; the more majestic, the more flamboyant, the 
more emotional the appeal, the easier it is to lead the youth of 
any country or of any generation. From time immemorial 
we have declared that youth holds the key of life. We have 
played up the thought that life to them is an adventure and 
that civilization will be advanced through their courage and 
resourcefulness; and then we have deliberately set up agencies 


* An address delivered before the National Association of State Universities, 
Washington, D. C., November 22, 1935. 
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which make individuals the creatures of the state or the sub- 
servient followers of some self-seeking group. That’s what 
is happening now, with the world in turmoil, with national 
ambitions clashing with national ambitions, with millions un- 
employed and distress still everywhere. Youth are hearing 
for the first time that many of the channels of yesterday are 
closed to them; some have returned to school because they 
found no place in the economic world; others have gone on 
relief; others are dawdling on the streets, finding no outlet for 
their youthful energies or their youthful enthusiasms. With 
the future uncertain, it is no wonder that young people of this 
generation are in danger of becoming the easy prey of the 
social racketeer who tells them that America is not the fair 
land of hope and opportunity that it was pictured to be. 

Against the dark picture which these promoters portray, 
the youth of this country are not reminded often enough of 
the changes for human betterment that have been effected 
here, of the difference in the standard of living in this country 
as contrasted with that maintained elsewhere, of the oppor- 
tunities that exist for education, or of the freedom of thought, 
of speech and of action that they enjoy. Nor are they told 
that, as soon as a particular pressure group secures their 
allegiance, it is likely to become a domineering force; it cur- 
tails the freedom which has been their birthright, and it be- 
comes militant against those who decline to accept its pre- 
cepts. Propaganda alone will not insure social progress; 
indeed, it may prevent the making of desirable social adjust- 
ments. 

The difficulty of maintaining an informed public opinion 
with regard to public matters is imperiled by the great variety 
of pressure groups, some conservative, some radical, that are 
now conducting proselyting campaigns in this country. Many 
of these campaigns are directed at the youth of the country. 
There is only one agency endowed by nature, tradition and 
purpose, fitted to combat this tendency, and that is popular 
education. It has been and should remain the chief means 
of control in a democracy. If it resigns its prerogatives to 
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biased and prejudiced groups and then becomes the tool of 
these self-perpetuating agencies, the doom of democracy is 
sealed. 

The world has always been a bog for those who are willing 
to sink in it. The youth of today do not wish to be caught, 
but they fail to see the trap. They are as bewildered and 
confused here in America as anywhere in the world. As yet 
they have not joined in any single crusade, but there are cam- 
paigns under way that may catch their enthusiasm and impel 
them to action. 

This has already happened in Russia, in Italy, in Germany, 
and in Japan. And even in America the political leaders are 
presenting widely differing appeals to the youth of the country. 
One school of political thought maintains that the civilization 
we enjoy is the result of personal courage, of the spirit of 
adventure, and of the limitless opportunities that this country 
has afforded. It tells young people that every limitation of 
these liberties and opportunities is a step in the direction of 
mass slavery. 

Those who scorn rugged individualism are telling youth that 
the civilization of yesterday was built by a selfish and arrogant 
aristocracy of wealth that exploited the masses, and that our 
cities, means of communication and travel, hospitals, schools, 
and churches have been erected by the sweat of the dumb 
driven millions who had no voice in the program. They 
picture a new civilization for tomorrow—a greater, more 
tolerant, more sympathetic civilization in which nobility of 
character and chivalrous intelligence will be the sources of 
greatness. 

The fact that we know that truth does not reside in either 
of these extreme points of view will not deter the representa- 
tives of both from trying to deceive the youth of this country 
with false claims and specious arguments. 

This appears to be an especially favorable time for the 
launching of political propaganda on a national scale. Twelve 
million young persons have reached the age of employability 
in this country since 1929. Some of them are in school or 
have secured employment, but about 8,000,000 have no work 
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and are not in school. They will be especially susceptible to 
indoctrination, but no youth groups will be immune to it. 

Never in all our experience have there been so many youth 
movements. Each one has its own special variety of salva- 
tion which declares that unless youth subscribe to it they are 
doomed to destruction. The proponents of these movements 
fall readily into two classes—the conservatives, who preach 
a doctrine of ultra-Americanism, and the radicals, who pro- 
pose sweeping reforms for every aspect of society. The con- 
servatives are preparing the ground for a vigorous campaign 
of Americanism. They maintain that many subversive ideas 
have filtered into the American consciousness without much 
effective criticism or exposition of American ideas. Con- 
sequently the Constitutional Protection League, the Cru- 
saders, the Sentinels of the Republic, the Paul Reveres, the 
Liberty League, and other similar organizations are now pre- 
paring to circulate material, to send out lecturers, to use the 
films in combating the radicalism inspired by foreign ideas and 
calculated to pervert the American morale and undermine the 
patriotic faith upon which the republic is founded. 

There is another group of organizations, less conservative 
and less radical, but which, nevertheless, desires to propa- 
gandize the youth of the country. Sometimes the organiza- 
tions represent a political party; sometimes a church; some- 
times a business enterprise, as, for example, a newspaper; 
sometimes they represent nothing but themselves, but in 
every instance they are promoted for some ulterior reason, 
and are maintained by a membership which consists largely 
of young people. In nearly every instance they justify them- 
selves on the ground that the young people are sadly unin- 
formed or misinformed and that their future welfare depends 
upon their acceptance of the particular creed or theory or 
program which the organization advocates. 

Within a month I received a letter from a leader in one of 
the prominent political parties of the country, outlining a 
plan for the organization of the colleges and universities of 
the country to promote the interest of his party. Not long 
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ago a prominent worker in one of the political parties of 
Minnesota called me to say that his party was coming over to 
organize the campus. When I asked him what he meant, 
he said that they proposed to organize political clubs, to have 
torchlight parades, to send speakers, and to distribute litera- 
ture on the campus. When I demurred, he said, ‘Don’t you 
understand that the University of Minnesota is a public insti- 
tution, supported by tax money, and aren’t you interested in 
having your young people know the issues of the campaign ?”’ 
I had to say that perhaps the reason why they should not 
come was because the university is a public institution; that 
if they were allowed to organize the campus, the other parties 
must be permitted to come also. I asked him why the people 
of the state were taxing themselves to support the university, 
why it maintained libraries, laboratories, classrooms and an 
expert staff. I called his attention to the fact that if all the 
parties came, we should be unable to carry on the regular 
work of the university. I explained that we should be glad 
to have him send a representative of his party at a time agreed 
upon to speak to those who wished to hear him and that a 
similar privilege would be given the other parties, but that 
under no circumstances would we permit the campus to be 
organized for a political party and the university thus diverted 
from its regular work. 

Sometimes it is a church or a denomination rather than a 
political party that inaugurates a youth movement in your 
community. I have known two such, where the motives were 
ostensibly to promulgate Christian doctrines but were really 
to get joiners for the church. I know of a youth movement 
started by a civic and commerce association where the motive 
was to secure large gifts from well-to-do citizens for the 
Christian Associations by telling them pathetic stories of the 
plight of youth. Not long ago I received a communication 
from one of the leading weekly magazines inviting me to 
assist in organizing a student forum on current problems to 
which the magazine would supply the materials for discus- 
sion—obviously the proposal was designed to increase sub- 
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scriptions. No doubt you have all been asked to help organize 
“The Sifters,” to foster among college students a clearer 
understanding of our tax problems, but not one of you knows 
who “The Sifters” are or what they propose to do. 

I have found one organization—The American Youth 
Council—that seems more laudatory to me than the others. 
It is built around a program designed to assist young people 
in holding and improving their employability and in securing 
satisfactory employment. It proposes programs of vocational 
guidance, of re-training, and of citizenship instruction. In 
the area in which it is at work it has registered 10,000 young 
people, has contacted 2,000 employers, is conducting an occu- 
pational placement service, and is providing re-training where 
necessary. Apparently it is dominated by no motive other 
than the welfare of the young people it is trying to serve. 

The organizations that have been most active and have 
made the greatest inroads in student circles are the ones that 
lean to the left. The two leaders are the Student League 
for Industrial Democracy and the National Student League. 
They are descendants of the Intercollegiate Socialist Society 
of thirty years ago, and they are now both affliated with the 
American Student Union. Student communist leaders were 
responsible for the establishment of the National Student 
League. The Student League for Industrial Democracy and 
the National Student League are of the opinion that there 
is no hope in either of the old political parties; they maintain 
that capitalism has failed, and that there must be a realign- 
ment of social forces in a collectivistic society. They are 
opposed to war in all forms, to military training in colleges, 
and to racial discrimination. They have prepared an act to 
be submitted to Congress which provides that students shall 
be paid not less than $25 per month while attending college. 

It was these groups that staged the “peace strike” on April 
12 last spring and again on November 8 this fall. The in- 
structions which the student groups receive from their head- 
quarters tell them what to do and how to do it. They are 
advised to work independently of other groups, to engage 
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their own speakers, and to listen to no appeals for coopera- 
tion with other student groups or with the administration. 
When the representatives called at my office last April they 
were invited to join with other student groups and with the 
administration in arranging for a truly representative meet- 
ing; the invitation was declined. They were told that the 
administration would be willing to invite Mr. Newton D. 
Baker to speak on peace at a general university convocation; 
I was told that they would picket him if he came. It was sug- 
gested that the President would speak, but they said they 
didn’t want him. They said they would be satisfied only 
if the university were dismissed at eleven o’clock and they 
were allowed to stage their own affair. It became clear that 
they were not interested in peace, but only in a demonstration. 
Consequently the university was not dismissed and no class- 
rooms were available for them. 

Sympathize as one may with some of the purposes of these 
groups, one cannot justify their defiance of the welfare of the 
university, their unwillingness to join with others in promoting 
a common cause, nor their subservience to the dictates of an 
outside organization. Such demonstrations as were contem- 
plated and held in some places are not proper means of 
inculcating knowledge or for instilling ideals in reference to 
peace or any other similar subject. In fact, they are as 
inimical to the welfare of a university as are the instrumen- 
talities devised by Mr. William Randolph Hearst and 
Mussolini for introducing into the schools pro-war and fascist 
propaganda. Whenever the schools of America lose their 
entity and become the breeding grounds for the spread of 
propaganda and the proselyting of members of non-academic 
institutions, whether born on foreign or American soil, the 
schools will no longer be the hope of democracy. If they 
lose their freedom to review and appraise every political 
philosophy, it will be because they themselves have abused 
the privileges of freedom or because they were too spineless 
to oppose the inroads of self-seeking organizations. 

Thus far in this discussion I have referred only to the sins 
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of non-governmental organizations; my paper would be in- 
complete if I failed to suggest that the government must 
guard against committing the same sins. The government 
has tried to help the young people of this country; it has 
built schoolhouses, maintained schools, paid teachers in many 
districts, provided subsidies for college and high school stu- 
dents, and established C.C.C. camps. The Federal program 
has been essentially for relief purposes, and therein lies cer- 
tain grave dangers. One of these is the increasing control 
of the Federal Government over the schools. Weight is lent 
to this opinion by the fact that what purports to be a federal 
commissionership of education, independent of the existing 
educational agencies, has been set up in each state. This 
Federal commissioner, known as the director of the National 
Youth Administration, has control over adult education and 
the education of the unemployed in each of the states. 
Through his office you obtain funds for the work-relief of 
college students and for high school students on relief. 

It would be extremely unfortunate if the impression gained 
ground that the Federal Government was really trying to 
control education in this country. Such a move would violate 
every tradition we have with regard to education. In the 
long run it would mean only one thing, the domination of edu- 
cation in favor of the ruling political philosophy. Wherever 
such a conception has taken root and spread, whether in 
Russia or Italy, it has meant the loss of personal freedom and 
the domination of the individual by the state. It is difficult 
to regain liberty once it is sacrificed. Liberty, when lost, 
means the enslavement of the mind. In America we have 
generated our loyalties from below rather than imposed them 
from above. And we should still hold, I believe, with the 
tenacity of the pioneers to the values of local independence, 
or otherwise we shall be welding chains for the future. 

I do not say that the Federal Government wishes to control 
education. I am only pointing out the dangers that inhere in 
the situation. Everyone appreciates that the government has 
been compelled to try many new things in recent years. It 
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is to be hoped, however, that new and more constructive solu- 
tions will soon be found for many of its problems, including 
that of providing relief for youth. Relief, if long continued, 
will create chronic dependency and an undermining of self- 
confidence. Distress and lack of opportunity break down 
respect for parents, a loss of family status creates feelings 
of inferiority, and both combined make youth susceptible to 
revolutionary ideas. Relief postpones; it solves no problems. 
When men sell their liberty for bread, and youth are content 
to live on doles, when millions become supplicants, then the 
demagogue has a propitious time and a fertile field in which 
to ply his nefarious trade. To the extent that young people 
can obtain the good things of life without work, we shall 
weaken their moral character and develop a spirit of helpless- 
ness in them. 

Everyone of us knows that many families able to get along 
without it are asking for relief, that jobs are being turned 
down by young people because the pay is not enough, that 
increasing rather than decreasing numbers of students are 
asking for work-relief. ‘These are ominous signs. The time 
has come when we need to take an inventory of the situation 
and see if we can’t devise a more constructive program. 

I have a cottage in northern Minnesota where I have spent 
the last fifteen summers. This past summer I became in- 
terested in improving a piece of highway. When I tried to 
interest the township board in it, I found that there was no 
money in the road fund. I asked the chairman of the board 
if some farmers in the township had not been on relief this 
last year. He said that there were some, that they had 
received $3,000 worth of feed for their stock, agreeing to 
work it out on the highway. “Up to date,” he said, “ we have 
been able to get only one-half day’s work out of them.” Then 
facing me, he said, “‘Mr. Coffman, I don’t think that it was 
to the best interests of these farmers that they got this relief. 
We wouldn’t have allowed any farmer or any farmer’s stock 
to have starved. People here all know the condition of each 
other and for years we have taken care of our needy citizens. 
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If these farmers had gotten help from us, they would have 
worked it out, but so long as they think their help comes 
from a government a thousand miles away, they have no sense 
of community responsibility.” Illustrations of the need for a 
more universal application of this conception of community 
responsibility could be multiplied without end. But the dev- 
astating effects of the breakdown of a sense of community 
responsibility upon the community itself and upon the mil- 
lions who have become the unwilling victims of the situation, 
will not be seen for years to come. 

I know of one state where the director of education for 
unemployed youth is trying to locate unemployed youngsters 
on farms, where the junior civic and commerce associations 
are conducting a survey of possible jobs, where the women 
of a number of communities have organized schools for the 
training of maids, where the whole program is being carried 
on in a manner which seems to assure success without the 
spending of any, or hardly any, money. It is succeeding be- 
cause the people are becoming aroused to a sense of com- 
munity responsibility. 

Two years ago I urged the government to provide work- 
relief for college students. At that time 6,000 prospective 
University of Minnesota students applied for this relief; last 
year, 3,000; this year, 5,500. Everyone knows that condi- 
tions are better than they were a year ago. Two years ago 
we had no problems with this group; now they are arising 
with increasing frequency. One thing is becoming clearer with 
time, that is, that the work and life of universities will be 
menaced if they become permanent labor employment camps. 

The danger one faces in engaging in a discussion of this 
nature is that he will appear reactionary to a fault, or that 
what he is saying will be interpreted as having political signif- 
icance. I am not concerned so much with these criticisms as I 
am with what is best for youth and with the preservation of 
our schools and colleges as genuine educational institutions. 
I am convinced that not one of the propagandizing societies 
and organizations now seeking to use the schools has a genuine 
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educational program. And the government has none. There 
has been no effort yet to outline an educational program 
adapted to the varying needs of the youth of the country. 

Nearly every attempt to exploit youth means an exploita- 
tion of the schools. Every movement designed to indoctrinate 
youth is contrary to the democratic principles of the founding 
fathers of the school system of our country; every such move- 
ment menaces the freedom of learning and of teaching. For 
any educational institution to fall prey to any one of these 
movements, spells its intellectual death. No university will 
hesitate to study every movement that presumes to con- 
tribute to human progress, but it will not lead a march in 
favor of any of them. 

The future of our schools, as well as democracy itself is 
imperiled by the agencies, both private and public, who, even 
though their motives may be laudable enough, nevertheless 
indoctrinate students with their special creeds and philosophies 
or create a feeling of dependence on the part of the individual 
and a loss of responsibility on the part of the community by 
their relief programs. If youth are not to be exploited unduly 
by special leaders in the name of politics, religion, or some 
social or political theory; if they are not to be encouraged 
in their distress; then ways must be found to make them self- 
reliant and independent in thought and action. This can be 
done best where communities and states undertake to pro- 
vide for their young people without charity and where schools 
teach students to weigh and appraise every suggestion, every 
program, every theory proposed for human progress, rather 
than to make them converts of some movement. 


L. D. CorrMan, 
President, University of Minnesota. 








College Finance* 


DO NOT need to try to emphasize the importance of 

finance in coliege and university administration. Without 

financial resources, no facilities can be provided and no 
staff can be maintained. Consequently, without finance, no 
program of instruction or research can be carried out. With- 
in its scope, the hopes and achievements in every college, both 
institutional and personal, are embraced. For these reasons, 
though it is purely incidental to the major purposes and under- 
takings of an institution, it is nevertheless inseparably bound 
to them. 

There are many underlying philosophies which are vital to 
the financial program. Without sound principles, the pro- 
gram conceivably may lead an institution far astray. But, 
in addition to these general principles, there are some tools 
and instruments which are of vital significance in the carry- 
ing on of a financial program. Some of these agencies are: 

(a) The budget 

(b) The accounting system 

(c) The financial reports 
These mechanisms constitute a continuous cycle through which 
the financial program is set up and expresses itself. As 
mechanical details they are of little consequence, but in their 
relation to the carrying out of the purposes of the financial 
plan they are of the utmost consequence and no governing 
board or institutional executive can safely try to get along 
without them or safely content themselves with any quality in 
them other than the best. 

A few years ago the associations of business officers, 
together with other organizations, came to the realization 
that the financial reports of colleges and universities needed 
greater uniformity. As a result, the National Committee on 
Standard Reports was organized for the purpose of bringing 


*A paper read before a regional meeting of the Association of American 
Colleges, Atlanta, Ga., November 1, 1935. 
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about some general uniformity through the determination of 
fundamental principles which should be followed in institu- 
tional accounting and reporting and securing the adoption of 
those principles. The Committee found, upon investigation, 
that much disorder and ineffectiveness existed in college ac- 
counting, and that this fact contributed to the lack of unity 
in financial statistics then prevalent. It also contributed ma- 
terially to a lack of suitable information on the part of insti- 
tutional boards and administrators. 

The work of the committee has been completed through 
the publication by the University of Chicago Press of the 
volume entitled ‘Financial Reports for Colleges and Univer- 
sities,” of which copies have been supplied to all institutions. 

This report has found wide favor and already in the brief 
time since the Committee’s program was begun a material 
improvement has taken place in college accounts, reports and 
financial statistics, and the recommendations of the Committee 
have been extensively accepted. I should like now to empha- 
size some of the fundamental principles which are recognized 
in the Committee’s proposals. We are not here concerned 
with details of bookkeeping, however important they are from 
the standpoint of producing useful and reliable information. 
We shall confine ourselves only to a few fundamentals of 
financial procedure which a suitable system of accounts and 
reports will aid in carrying into effect. 

It is first necessary for us to recognize the varied obliga- 
tions which rest upon a college, obligations which are more 
extended than those of a commercial concern. A college is 
an Owner, an operator and a trustee, all in one. It has out- 
right ownership of certain funds and physical properties. 
It is responsible for the operation of certain of these proper- 
ties. In addition it is the trustee of many and various funds, 
some of which are expendable and some of which must be 
kept permanently intact, the income only to be used. 

These obligations result in splitting up college finances into 
“compartments,” each of which is distinct and separate unto 
itself. These compartments are spoken of as funds, each of 
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which consists of cash or other resources set aside for the 
purpose of carrying on certain activities or attaining certain 
objects in accordance with some specific limitation. Each 
fund is a distinct financial entity and the restrictions applying 
to it, both as to its kind and as to its purpose, must be strictly 
observed. 

The different types of funds that are more or less common 
in various institutions are: 


(a) Endowment funds, or funds which must be kept in- 
violate as to principal, the income alone to be used. 

(b) Plant funds, or funds which have been or are to be 
invested in additions to the Physical Plant of the institution. 


(c) Loan funds, or funds of which the principal may be 
loaned to students. 


(d) Current funds, or funds which are expendable for 
carrying on the institution’s activities. 


Other funds which are less common but frequently found are: 
(e) annuity funds and (f) funds of others or agency funds, 
which are in the hands of the institution for safekeeping. 

Each of these types of funds has certain obligations and 
requirements peculiar to it which affect the methods of its 
management and the character of its records. The presence 
of these different types of funds necessitates the subdividing 
of the money or other assets of the institution as well as its 
accounts and reports into these different groups, the autonomy 
of each of which must be kept clearly distinct. The first of 
these sections to which I will refer, and in many respects for 
a private college the most important one, is the endowment 
section. The college and university world is under perpetual 
debt to Dr. Trevor Arnett, first, for indicating the true defini- 
tion of endowment, and, second, for advancing so clearly and 
comprehensively the correct principles of endowment manage- 
ment. There has been little for the National Committee to 
do with respect to this subject but to reiterate and expand 
some of the fundamentals which he laid down. 

The first important thing to recognize is that endowment 
means permanence of principal. This means that the princi- 
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pal sum is to be invested and kept intact. A fund is not an 
endowment fund unless such a restriction has been applied to 
it by an outside party or agency to which restriction the gov- 
erning board is bound. Other funds are sometimes placed by 
the institution in the endowment group. Such funds are not 
endowment in the strict sense of the word and should be 
designated as funds ‘“‘temporarily functioning as endowment.” 
The time may come when the institution may wish to with- 
draw those funds for other uses, which it may do with such 
funds but may not do with endowment funds. 

The obligations on trustees for the management of endow- 
ment funds are most definite in character. Endowment funds 
have two elements: (a) principal, (b) income. It is im- 
portant that the principal be kept intact as only in this way 
can the object of the endowment be permanently carried out. 
It is equally important that the income be kept as large as 
possible in order that the benefits of the fund may be made 
more extensive. It is always a temptation to take risks with 
principal for the benefit of the income account, but it is a 
temptation that it is rarely if ever wise to yield to. That 
temptation is perhaps greater at the present time than at any 
time in the past and the greatest of caution is needed that the 
future needs of the fund are not jeopardized for present 
urgencies. 

A certain board found itself not long ago faced with the 
problem of determining a policy which should guide it through 
this difficult period. It formulated such a policy for its own 
guidance and I had the good fortune to be favored with the 
information concerning it. I am glad now to present several 
points included in that policy which I believe constitute a safe 
program for any institution: 

1. Since endowment funds are established primarily for 
the purpose of producing income and if income is not secured 
the purpose of the fund cannot be carried out, it is an obliga- 
tion upon trustees to invest all such funds as soon as prac- 
ticable after money belonging to them becomes available for 
investment. 
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2. A conservative policy of investment should dominate 
all actions, having regard not only for the importance of 
regular and continuous income but for the permanent safety 
of the principal. 

3. It should be recognized that it is not possible to secure 
a uniform return of investments made at different times, 
since in some periods rates of return on suitable investments 
will be small and at other periods they will be on a high level. 
Since income is an important feature of such funds, invest- 
ments made in a period of low interest rates should be made 
at as short a term as practicable, while at periods of high 
interest rates, longer term maturities should be selected. 

4. Since one of the major purposes of endowment funds 
is to produce income, investments should ordinarily be con- 
fined to securities or other property of income-producing 
character. 

5. Losses incurred in the investment of endowment funds 
not resulting from mismanagement on the part of trustees 
are a proper charge against the principal of such funds. Trus- 
tees are not under obligation to recoup losses and no specula- 
tive venture should be undertaken which has that for its 
purpose. 

6. When fundamental conditions relating to any security 
become such that the interest of the fund is best conserved by 
disposing of that security, reinvestment should always be made 
in items of a high quality and not in items of a grade similar 
to that which has been disposed of, even though such items 
may be available which appear to have better prospects than 
those formerly held. 

We have not seen in many years as difficult a time for secur- 
ing suitable investments of income-producing funds as the 
present. The period is one in which there is much inducement 
to depart from proven principles of investment in an effort to 
increase income. Such risks may be undertaken by individuals, 
but trustees of endowment funds should be most cautious about 
following a similar plan. The permanence of the fund and 
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its protection from depletion are quite as important as the 
increase in the present income of the fund. 

Another type of fund presenting problems of investment is 
the fund subject to an annuity agreement. We all know that 
a good deal of unwise ventures have been made in this field 
in the effort to increase gifts to institutions. Precaution should 
be exercised in the acceptance of funds of this kind to make 
sure that they will not constitute an undue burden on the insti- 
tution exceeding the benefits which come from them. Every 
fund should carry its own burden. It should not be expended 
for the purpose of the gift until the obligations of the annuity 
agreement are completed. If its obligations exceed the earn- 
ings from the principal sum, the excess should be deducted 
from that sum and only the net amount applied to the purpose 
of the gift. 

In the investment of such funds it is prudence to carry 
them in a separate portfolio. The reason for such a procedure 
is that these funds often differ in nature from endowment 
funds. In many cases they are to be expended for current 
purposes or for additions to plant. When they become avail- 
able for such purposes it is necessary to liquidate the securi- 
ties that relate to them. For that reason such securities must 
be of a liquid character in contrast to the permanent invest- 
ment quality of securities in the endowment group. If an- 
nuity funds are pooled with endowment funds for investment 
purposes it will mean that when annuity funds mature the 
most liquid securities and those having the highest present 
value will be disposed of in order to carry out the purpose of 
the annuity. The result of such a procedure may mean the 
gradual lowering of the quality of the investment portfolio. 
The safe way in most cases is to maintain two separate groups 
of investments. In any event, annuity funds should be set out 
clearly in the accounts and in all financial reports and those 
funds should be classified to show whether they are for endow- 
ment, for plant, for current restricted purposes, or are unre- 
stricted. 


Another important group of funds is represented by those 
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which are designated for or are invested in the physical plant 
of the institution. The greater part of such funds arises from 
specific gifts, bequests or public appropriations. The account- 
ing for them is carried out in two stages: 

1. The stage in which they are on hand in cash or available 
to be expended for the project to which they relate. In this 
stage they are an expendable fund and should be so accounted 
for. 

2. The stage after they have been expended for the plant 
addition to which they relate after which they are accounted 
for in the form of plant assets. The merging of cash and 
other liquid assets with plant in the accounts and financial 
statements is not recommended. 

A good many additions to the permanent plant of the insti- 
tution, using the term plant in a broad sense to include land, 
buildings and equipment, are made out of current funds. The 
accounting for such additions is frequently inadequate. Ex- 
penditures of this kind made through the annual budget are 
frequently charged off as operating expense and no additions 
are made to plant assets in recognition of them. One of the 
purposes of carrying plant assets on the books of an educa- 
tional institution is to provide a proper control over the 
physical property of the institution. There should be an 
inventory of its equipment as well as of its land and buildings 
and this inventory should be kept up to date. The best method 
of control over this inventory is to see that all additions to 
physical assets are entered in the general accounts. 

The basis of valuation of property of this kind is also a 
matter of some importance. It is the practice in commercial 
enterprises to enter a regular depreciation as a current cost 
and thus follow as nearly as possible the present value of fixed 
property. This is for accurate determination of profit or loss, 
and for use in securing credit. No similar reasons appear in 
college and university accounting and it is believed that a figure 
of original investment in such property is the most serviceable. 
Consequently the National Committee has recommended that 
the accounts of fixed property be carried on the basis of origi- 
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nal cost as far as practicable or in the case of gifts at actual 
or appraised value if ascertainable and that this figure be 
carried until such a time as the property is disposed of. 

It is highly desirable of course, especially in certain kinds 
of property such as power plant, residence halls, and other 
service property, to set aside out of each year’s income an 
amount for renewals and replacements of that property. Any 
such provisions made would obviously be included in the 
annual budget and the necessary cash funds set aside for this 
purpose. Otherwise it is not felt that depreciation should be 
entered in the accounts as a current operating expense. If 
depreciation is entered in the accounts or in the annual reports 
but is not provided for in the budget, it means that the 
accounts and reports differ from the budget and considerable 
confusion results. Public accountants, in making audit reports, 
often overlook the importance of this coordination and thereby 
reduce the usefulness of their reports by including items which 
are common in commercial audits but of little or no conse- 
quence in college finance. 

Endowment funds should not be invested in educational 
property of a non-income producing type. Obviously, the 
whole purpose of an endowment fund is defeated if this is 
done since this property cannot be depended upon to produce 
an income. Whether endowment funds should be invested in 
income-producing property such as residence halls and other 
enterprises is open to serious question. You are doubtless 
familiar with the expression of opinion of the General Edu- 
cation Board on this subject. The reason back of that opinion 
as I see it is that it is unwise business practice for the same 
parties to be trustees of a capital fund and also managers of 
the property in which that fund is invested. 

On the other hand it must be recognized that some institu- 
tions have made a notable success of investing their own per- 
manent funds in their own properties. It can only be said, 
therefore, that such investments should be made only after 
the most careful consideration and that, when made, the 
accounts should show clearly that the investments are in insti- 
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tutional property and the finances of such property should be 
carried out on the same basis that would be expected in similar 
property owned by others and under mortgage; namely, that 
an adequate program of maintenance should be carried out 
and suitable reserves for depreciation and replacement set 
aside regularly out of income before determining the income 
for purposes of the endowment investment. 

Another group of funds which has come into increased 
importance in college and university affairs in recent years is 
the Joan fund group. Here are included all funds, the prin- 
cipal of which is used for making loans to students or others, 
which loans are made with the expectation of being repaid. 
There has been considerable looseness in the handling of such 
funds in the past. Although the disbursements from them 
were understood to be in the form of loans, the business 
arrangements were often inadequate and the students have 
looked upon the amounts advanced to them as not requiring 
repayment. The methods followed in the collection of these 
loans have also been inadequate with the result that the 
amount of delinquency in many cases is abnormally large. The 
accounting has also been incomplete. Loans made were in 
many cases considered as expenditures and loans collected were 
considered as income. The notes were not set up in the accounts 
as assets of the loan funds so that the control over these notes 
was anything but complete. 

The National Committee, after studying this matter, felt 
that loan funds constitute in the majority of cases a sufh- 
ciently distinct and different form of fund to justify a separate 
group of accounts. The accounts of such funds should include 
any unloaned cash, any securities representing temporary in- 
vestments of unloaned money, and the outstanding notes. 
There would seem to be no reason for setting up a reserve 
for uncollectible notes, since if any notes proved to be uncol- 
lectible they should be charged off from the fund out of which 
the loans were made and the principal of that fund merely 
reduced. If, in accordance with the most usual practice, 
interest is charged on loans and that interest is added to the 
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loan funds, the amount thereof is usually more than sufficient 
to cover losses in a well organized plan of collection. 

There yet remains the funds relating to the current opera- 
tions of the institution. These funds are of two types: (a) 
those which are restricted as to use and which consist of 
gifts for specific purposes or income on restricted endow- 
ments; (b) those which are unrestricted, including the general 
income of the institution. Restricted current funds should be 
clearly ear-marked and the cash or other assets relating to 
them accounted for distinctly from other cash. A grave mis- 
take is made by merging restricted current funds with general 
funds. The result is that cash belonging to restricted funds 
is used for general institutional purposes and, when it is needed 
for the purposes of the special funds, possibly it cannot be 
replaced. 

The general fund group constitutes the unrestricted funds 
of the institution from which the general budget may be built. 
It should contain only those resources which are reasonably 
certain of realization and which are realizable in cash. 

As already indicated, the first and in many respects the 
most important element of the financial picture is the budget. 
The budget should constitute a complete financial program 
for the year covered by it. It should show the sources of 
income and the authorizations of expenditure. Its arrange- 
ment should correspond to the arrangement of the accounts 
and reports, and vice versa. It is perfectly possible to set up 
a budget for an institution in substantially the same form and 
arrangement as that followed in the forms of reports recom- 
mended by the National Committee. The Committee’s book 
indicates how this may be done. The advantage of such a 
plan is that the accounts and the reports can all be used in 
relation to each other and each will be of service in the prepa- 
ration of the others. What has often happened in the past, 
namely, that the budget has been set up in the President’s 
office, more or less independent of the finance office, and the 
finance office has kept its accounts according to its own ideas 
of classification, and then outside auditors have come along 
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and made up a report with an entirely new plan of classifica- 
tion. The result is that the three important documents and 
records of the institution are all different from the others and 
cannot be used in relation to each other. 

This entire session could be devoted to a discussion of poli- 
cies relating to the budget. We all know the ideals that are 
striven for in this regard: ample provision for plant mainte- 
nance and replacement; ample provision for equipment replace- 
ments and additions; ample provision for additions to library; 
a reasonable scale of salaries; and after all these things are 
done—a balanced budget. The actual carrying out of these 
policies depends so much on local conditions and on circum- 
stances not always within our control that it is difficult or 
impossible to lay down fixed and fast rules. 

Nevertheless, all who are concerned with the financing of 
an educational enterprise should strive for a balanced budget. 
By that we mean that the income realizable with reasonable 
certainty in cash during a fiscal period equals or exceeds the 
expenditures or commitments for salaries and other expense of 
current operation, for the maintenance of the plant of the 
institution on such a basis as to avoid undue deterioration, and 
for essential replacements of and additions to books and 
equipment. Unless this ideal is accomplished, the college can- 
not consider itself on safe ground financially. Running undue 
risks with respect to income and making commitments without 
reasonable certainty of income to cover them is unwise. Undue 
limiting of plant maintenance with the result that large out- 
lays for accumulated necessities will appear at a later date is 
likely to prove “penny wise and pound foolish.” 

Bookkeeping is not an end in itself. It is an incident in the 
production of information on which decisions of vital impor- 
tance must be based. For this reason, it is essential that the 
books be kept so as to record facts correctly and to produce 
reports promptly and accurately. Unless such reports are 
compiled from time to time there is no way of knowing how 
actual results are comparing with the budget estimates. These 
reports should show the extent to which income is being real- 
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ized and the amount of expenditures on each budget item. 
They should also show estimates for the remainder of the 
fiscal period. They should be arranged in the same general 
order as the budget so that the two can be readily compared 
with each other. 

One further link in the financial system consists of financial 
statistics which are compiled by various central agencies. In 
the past there has been little or no uniformity in the requests 
from different agencies. It is now possible to work toward a 
standard plan of financial statistics. The classifications recom- 
mended by the National Committee form a basis for a high 
degree of uniformity in this respect. Evidence of progress in 
this direction is shown by these two examples, the form of re- 
port most recently issued by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and the form of report recently adopted by the New York 
State Department of Education. Both of these forms follow 
the National Committee classifications very closely and are 
very similar to each other. The ideal that would seem most 
desirable in this respect would be that statistics from all insti- 
tutions in each state be collected by the State Department of 
Education and in such form that it would meet the needs of 
the various church boards and other agencies. 

The National Committee plan of accounting and reporting 
meets these needs better than any plan yet devised. Further- 
more, it is equally sound from the standpoint of accountancy 
as well as from the standpoint of educational management. 
It gives insurance that the integrities of various funds will be 
protected and proper financial principles followed. It repre- 
sents the composite and considered judgment of a great many 
people. For that reason it is superior to the ideas of any one 
individual and is more widely suitable for use. The extent to 
which it has already been accepted is evidence of its soundness 
and its adaptability. It has been accepted by representative 
large endowed universities, by small endowed institutions, by 
state universities, large and small, and by institutions which 
have both a public and private character. It has been accepted 
by a number of states for application to all their state-sup- 
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ported institutions, and by various boards and accrediting 
agencies, including the North Central Association. As already 
indicated, it has been accepted by the United States Office of 
Education and by the New York State Department of Educa- 
tion as the basis for statistical report forms required by them. 
It has thus established its adaptability to every variety of 
condition. 

Colleges and universities have been notably autonomous 
in type. Some kinds of institutions have been brought under 
a certain amount of supervision by outside bodies and agencies. 
In general, however, this supervision has not been of such a 
nature as to destroy the individuality of procedure or policy. 
Such uniformity and standardization as has been desired has 
been accomplished through cooperative effort through such 
associations as the one meeting today and other similar 
groups. 

There can be little question but that progress through co- 
operation is greatly to be preferred to regimentation and cen- 
tralized direction in education. This applies not only to edu- 
cational processes and programs but to business procedure as 
well. The work of the National Committee toward better 
standards for accounting and reporting is a cooperative move- 
ment of the institutions themselves through their duly selected 
representatives. It is not a program being forced on the insti- 
tutions by some outside agency. It is not a program of gov- 
ernmental domination, for which we may be duly thankful. 

As with any project of this kind, the National Committee 
plans have not been accepted universally. There still remain 
a few who have not chosen to follow them. This fact is due 
in most instances, either to local conditions in which adjust- 
ments may be made before the plan can be applied, or to the 
personal prejudices of certain institutional officers. These 
facts do not tear down the quality of the report or its ultimate 
usefulness. It is not too much to predict that the report will 
stand for a long time to come as the standard of procedure 
and achievement in this field. The largest value will come 
from its general acceptance and application. 
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College and university executives require and are entitled 
to regular and adequate information about the finances of 
your institutions. Financial or business officers are responsi- 
ble for supplying that information. There is no longer any 
reason why they cannot meet this obligation in a satisfactory 
manner, since the plan of accounting and reporting made 
available by the National Committee constitutes a model 
which they can follow with assurance of satisfactory results. 
Boards and presidents have a right to expect such results and 
there is now no reason why they cannot demand them. 

Good accounting and reporting will not make an institu- 
tion’s finances sound, but they will be of material aid in bring- 
ing about the best possible financial management and will be 
of infinite assistance to executives and boards in dealing with 
the intricate problems of college and university finance. 


Lioyp Morey, 
Comptroller and Professor of Accountancy, 
University of Illinois; Chief Consultant, 
Financial Advisory Service of the American 
Council on Education. 








The Scope and Aim of a Personnel 
Program 


INCE the scope of a program of any sort must be deter- 
mined by its aim, or aims, I shall deal first and foremost 
with the aims of educational personnel work at the col- 

lege and university level. These aims grow out of the general 
aims of American educational tradition, in accord with which 
the college is responsible for furnishing service to its students 
over and above classroom instruction. Arm-chair thinkers 
day-dream of a release from this responsibility in order that 
the faculty members may receive the total income of the insti- 
tution for salaries and supplies and give in return scholarly 
lectures and occasional advice relative to their field of study. 
However, the student gets sick, has no money, goes slack 
because of vocational anxieties, encounters poor study con- 
ditions, becomes dissipated by unwholesome recreations, re- 
bels against misunderstood university regulations, registers for 
the wrong level of French instruction, is harassed by debt, finds 
the moral and religious universe of his childhood too rudely 
shattered, or is home-sick or love-sick; and any of these may 
entirely negative the best of instruction. The American col- 
lege has been sufficiently practical-minded to realize that 
instruction itself demands allied services to the student. The 
student cannot be sent to college without bringing his body, 
emotional status, and moral make-up with him. Nor can his 
mind function without regard to the status of other aspects of 
his development. The practical wisdom of the American tra- 
dition seems incontrovertible. All theory of release from it 
seems to the writer to be 100 per cent wishful thinking on the 
part of the faculty. And this conclusion is based not on the 
interests of parents, students, alumni, and trustees, but solely 
upon consideration of the teaching effectiveness of the institu- 
tion—the interest of the faculty itself. 

Until approximately 1900 the policy described above ex- 
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pressed itself mainly in two directions; namely, on the one 
hand many faculty meetings, faculty committee meetings, and 
faculty-student interviews devoted to the problems listed 
above; and, on the other hand, the gradual absorption of 
college presidents in such problems. ‘Then, as the colleges 
grew in size and the faculty became increasingly unwilling to 
spend time on such matters not directly germane to their 
teaching and research, there have arisen additional adminis- 
trative provisions, viz., academic deans, registrars, deans of 
men and women, student advisers, student associations (relig- 
ious and secular), guidance bureaus, infirmaries and health 
officers, psychological consultants, psychiatric experts, etc. 

In the beginning such administrative duties as dealt mainly 
with students were primarily regulatory and disciplinary. 
Gradually they became conceived of as prophylactic and 
morale building. In addition, they have come to be consid- 
ered definitely and directly educational as dealing with the total 
needs of the total student personality. Finally, they have come 
to be thought of as mediating between general curricula or 
regulations on the one hand and the limitless individualities 
of motives, needs, and abilities on the other hand. In all this 
development, however, there has been no element of the pro- 
gram that could not theoretically justify itself in terms of 
service to the teaching faculty through release of the teaching 
staff from duties they were least interested in performing, and 
through delivering the student to the classroom in the optimum 
condition for profiting by instruction. 

The foregoing running start from history is taken in order 
to afford for our discussion of aims and scope a standard for 
validating such aims. This standard would probably be 
acceptable to all if we define student personnel service as all 
non-instructional service to students which demonstrably in- 
creases the effectiveness of instruction. When the personnel 
service introduces a placement test in French which reduces 
student mortality 25 per cent, such increased effectiveness is 
immediately obvious. More adequate admissions programs or 
sanitary inspection of student residences may have less obvious 
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but equally real value to the instructional objectives of the 
institution. 

There is one point in this historical summary that has been 
omitted—namely, the introduction of the term “personnel.” 
Probably this term was not used in college circles until after 
1917. The term has been used in many senses since that date. 
H. D. Kitson published in 1917 a monograph supplement of 
the Psychological Review, entitled “The Scientific Study of the 
College Student.” The application of social case work meth- 
ods, psychological techniques, and more refined statistical 
methods of handling data on large groups began to demand a 
new term for a new administrative point of view. 

L. B. Hopkins, in a study of “Personnel Procedure in 
Education” (October, 1926, EDUCATIONAL REcorD), listed 
the functions of personnel work as including: Selective proc- 
ess, Freshman Week, psychological tests, placement tests, 
faculty advisers, other organized student interviews, health 
service, mental hygiene service, vocational information, em- 
ployment and placement, discipline, curriculum improvement, 
selection of instructors, improvement of teaching methods, 
objective examinations, research concerning teaching, research 
concerning the individual, coordination of personnel services 
in the college and the whole institution, and coordination of 
outside agencies affecting students. 

The general aim embracing the functions listed above Hop- 
kins presented as follows: 


The concept I have had before me has been that it means 
work having to do specifically with the individual. In educa- 
tion one might question how this differs from the concept of 
education itself. I do not assume that it does differ. ow- 
ever, other factors constantly force themselves on the minds 
of those responsible for administration. In industry, it would 
be fair to say that management must concern itself with raw 
materials and output, with buildings and equipment, and with 
innumerable other items. So also in education, the adminis- 
tration is beset with many serious problems and certain of 
these problems become so acute at times that there is danger 
that they may be met and solved without sufficient considera- 
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tion for their ultimate effect upon the individual student. One 
of the functions, therefore, of personnel administration in 
education is to bring to bear upon any educational problem the 
point of view which concerns itself primarily with the indi- 
vidual. Thus, in this particular as in all others, personnel 
work should remain consistent with the theory and purpose 
of education by tending constantly to emphasize the problem 
that underlies all other problems of education; namely, how 
the institution may best serve the individual. 


Esther Lloyd-Jones, in 1929, in her book, “Student Per- 
sonnel Work at Northwestern,” elaborated the position that 
educational personnel was a major division of university work 
equal in importance and unity to teaching and finance. 

R. C. Clothier, as Chairman of a Committee on Policy and 
Procedures and Standards of the American College Personnel 
Association, included in his report in 1931 the following prin- 
ciples of educational personnel work: 


1. Every student differs from every other student in apti- 
tudes, inherited or acquired. . . . The college must know 
these qualifications so far as it is possible to do so and must 
utilize that knowledge in planning his college course, both 
within and without the curriculum... . 

2. Every agency within the college should consider these 
differences between students. .. . 

3. The Personnel Department, under the Personnel Di- 
rector, is responsible for the development of this point of 
view throughout the organization. .. . 

4. Each college should provide adequate facilities—in 
terms both of procedures and equipment—for the maintenance 
of harmonious and effective relationships among students, 
faculty members, and administrative officials. . . . 


M. E. Townsend, in 1932, studying ‘““The Administration 
of Student Personnel Services in Teacher Training Institu- 


tions of the United States,”’ describes the function of personnel 
as follows: 


Personnel is a new term. On the other hand, the province 
of personnel is as old as the establishment of society itself. As 
the name itself indicates, personnel is concerned with those 
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inquiries about and those relationships toward persons—as 
persons—carried on primarily for the purpose of insuring 
human effectiveness in productive work. It is, of course, 
interested in the skills, informations, and techniques already 
mentioned, but essentially with a view to establishing proper 
physical, mental, emotional, social, and ethical readiness 
within the human being who is to do the work, to the end that 
these factors may serve the worker in a positive, constructive 
manner in the pursuit of the activity. The personality pattern 
of the individual at work is its legitimate field. 


President Townsend calls attention to the fact that the term 
“‘personnel”’ is so recent that with one unimportant exception it 
does not appear in the Readers Guide until the volume of 
1919-1921. He says further: 


. . . Just what forces combined to change the emphasis in 
industry and in all fields of vocation from the task to be done 
to the doer of the task, is not very difficult to discern. Until 
the first decade of the twentieth century psychology—one of 
the basic instruments of investigation in this field—was prac- 
tically unprepared for the task. The rise of the testing move- 
ment, largely experimental and academic at first, provided 
practical means at hand for the further refinement of the 
techniques of research in the field of personality. And upon 
the accumulation of authentic and usable information about 
personality itself all of personnel as a scientific procedure de- 
pends. That one stands at present in possession of anything 
like a fully competent body of predictive or diagnostic pro- 
cedures in this field is far from the truth. But important be- 
ginnings have undoubtedly been made. . . The interview, the 
case history, tests, measures of relationship between significant 
personal conditioners, the survey, the controlled experiment 
are familiar procedures, whether the personnel researcher is 
inquiring within the fields of the skilled trades, engineering, 
medicine, civil service, or teaching. The fact that personal 
factors affecting accomplishment are relatively more easily 
discernible, and bear a more direct relationship to output, in 
terms of goods produced or goods sold, has probably resulted 
in more investigation being carried forward within the general 
field of commerce and industry than within those fields of serv- 
ice where results are more intangible, and more complicated 
by delay of fruition, or by the operation of extraneous factors, 
as is the case with the professions. 
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Although “personnel” did not appear in the Readers Guide 
before 1919, W. H. Cowley, of Ohio State University, was 
able in 1932 to issue a volume entitled ‘““The Personnel Bibli- 
ographical Index.” To prepare the Index it was necessary to 
read 4,902 books, articles, monographs, and pamphlets, of 
which 2,183 are annotated and indexed in the resulting volume. 

Dr. Cowley, who had just previously devoted considerable 
time to the development of techniques for making surveys of 
personnel work in universities, bases his volume upon five 
assumptions concerning the aims and scope. In abbreviated 
form these assumptions are as follows: 


1. Student personnel administration is not analogous to 
industrial personnel administration. The accepted function of 
industry, perhaps incorrectly, is the production and the sale of 
goods and services. Individuals are contributors merely. In 
education, however, the individual takes the center of the 
stage. His training and development are the raison d’etre of 
the college. All units of the college staff make their contribu- 
tion toward the common end. The Personnel Division is one 
of these units, performing its specialized services toward the 
education of the student. 

2. Personnel administration is one of four main divisions 
of university administration. As educators become interested 
in and cognizant of the development of management tech- 
niques in industry, they are recognizing that a or uni- 
versity administration may be classified functionally in at least 
four divisions: operational (or business) administration, in- 
structional administration, research administration, and per- 
sonnel administration. 

3. Recognizing student personnel administration as a major 
functional division of university administration, we may ions 
it as the administration of all university-student relationships 
aside from formal instruction. . . . These include counseling 
of various types, medical attention, supervision of extra-cur- 
ricular activities, administration of admissions, of intelligence- 
testing programs, of housing, and so forth. Moreover, these 
functions group themselves together as thoroughly different 
from formal instruction, and as a group they are generally 
thought of as personnel services. 

4. Ideally, every instructor is essentially a personnel officer, 
but he must depend upon specialists to perform certain per- 
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sonnel services for which he is untrained. In the best of pos- 
sible colleges every instructor would be individually interested 
in the students under his direction, but he cannot treat them 
when they are ill, nor counsel them concerning complex voca- 
tional problems, nor administer loans and scholarships, nor 
direct intelligence-testing programs, nor undertake responsi- 
bility for a number of other personnel services. 

5. Student personnel administration divides itself logically 
into individualized services, administrative services, personnel 
research, and cooperative research services. 

(a) Individualized personnel services include educational 
counseling, vocational counseling, personal adjustment coun- 
seling (namely, social counseling, psychological counseling, and 
religious counseling), discipline, placement both part-time and 
permanent, health counseling, and loans and scholarships. In 
all of these relationships the individual student has the center 
of the stage. The contact between the personnel officer and 
the student is always a face-to-face and one-to-one contact. It 
is seldom a group relationship. One may properly, therefore, 
group these functions together and label them individualized 
personnel services. 

(b) Administrative personnel services include admissions, 
freshman orientation, intelligence-testing programs, supervi- 
sion of extra-curricular activities, housing, personnel record- 
keeping, and supervision of social life. It may frequently 
happen, of course, that these administrative personnel services 
may also be individualized personnel services, but in general 
they are administered for groups of students rather than for 
individuals. They are, therefore, set apart from the individu- 
alized services because of their distinctive and more or less 
impersonal emphasis. 

(c) Personnel research takes in all types of investigations 
of individualized and administrative personnel problems. The 
effective administration of both individualized personnel serv- 
ices and administrative personnel services requires continuous 
research in problems as diverse as they are numerous. No 
ideal personnel program can be conducted without research. 
The function is so important that it must be recognized as a 
major classification of personnel administration. 

(d) Cooperative research services are those research 
services performed for departments of instruction. Although 
by definition a clear-cut distinction is made between instruc- 
tional administration and personnel administration, it fre- 
quently happens, and very likely must continue to happen, that 
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the personnel organization conducts research for instructional 
departments in problems of two general types: 


1. The measurement of students for sectioning on 
the basis of ability, for honors courses, for the discovery 
of gifted students, for the prediction of scholarship, and 
for similar instructional purposes. 

2. The development of techniques for probation 
courses, remedial instruction, how-to-study course, orien- 
tation courses, and the like. 


Not only has this item of “personnel” appeared in Readers 
Guides, indexes and research summaries, but it also has an 
important section of the Manual of Accrediting Procedures 
of the North Central Association (1934). The Accrediting 
Committee proposes to examine the adequacy of what it calls 
“Student Personnel Service,” under which heading it does not 
include ‘“‘Admission and Orientation of Students,’ but does 
include ‘‘Student Records,” ‘Counselling Procedures,” “Extra- 
curricular Activities,’ “Loans, Scholarships and Grants-of- 
Aid,” “Health Service,” ““Housing and Boarding of Students,” 
“Placement Service,” “Student Discipline,” and ‘Administra- 
tive Arrangements Whereby the Various Types of Student 
Personnel Service Are Effectively Coordinated.” Under this 
latter heading the admission and registration of students is 
included in the group of functions to be effectively correlated. 

I have called attention to these various statements just 
quoted in order to avoid settling down on any one point of 
view in regard to a movement still in its formative stages. 
I am willing, however, to record some convictions as to valu- 
able trends within the movement. I am confident the follow- 


ing are clear gains and worthy of development at any insti- 
tution: 


1. The emphasis on the essentiality of certain services to 
students. 

2. The grouping of these together to form a single general 
function calling for special staff with special qualifications, 
training, etc. 

3. The realization of the existence of ultimate individual 
differences in student needs and aptitudes, and their radical 
importance for instruction and adjustment. 
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4. The adoption of scientific techniques in the study of indi- 
vidual problems and institutional processes. 

5. The realization of the unity of student personality and 
the necessity of dealing with each student at each contact as 
a total person—an end in himself, and never a mere abstrac- 
tion or a means to an end. 

6. The necessity for continuous research and revision in 
the work of an educational institution instead of periodic and 
explosive re-planning, followed by periods of static and rou- 
tine administration of unchanging plans. 


Furthermore, I believe that this movement is thoroughly 
appropriate to the present nature of American civilization 
which is trying in all its institutions of government and busi- 
ness, as well as education, to substitute science for guess work, 
humanistic values for unrestricted institutionalism, and con- 
tinuous development for cataclysmic alternations of repression 
and revolution. It is part and parcel of the unique effort to 
create a better relationship between individuals and institu- 
tions that is central in the American way of life. 


FrANcIis F. BRADSHAW, 
Dean of Students, University of North Carolina. 
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In Appreciation of William T. Harris’ 


P IN New England, and less than one hundred miles 
apart, are the birthplaces of three men who proably did 

more constructive pioneering in the development of 
American public schools as we know them today than any 
other men who could be mentioned. In this presence it is quite 
gratuitous for me to name them—the first, Horace Mann, 
born in Franklin, Massachusetts, in 1796; the second, Henry 
Barnard, born in Hartford, Connecticut, in 1811, and the 
third, William T. Harris, born in Killingly, Connecticut, in 
1835, one hundred years ago September 10 of this year. For 
those who are school administrators, whether local, state, or 
national, as well as for all teachers in the American public 
schools and all students of education in America, these three 
names hold a primacy that cannot be matched. Their indi- 
vidual achievements have been so significant and far reaching 
that I am sure no commentator can hope to describe them 
satisfactorily either to his hearers or to himself. If this is 
true of Horace Mann and Henry Barnard, it is perhaps espe- 
cially true of this intellectual giant, educational philosopher, 
versatile school administrator, and true benefactor of man— 
Dr. William T. Harris, whose memory we would honor today. 
In the few minutes afforded me on this occasion I can do 
no more than bring into view fleeting glimpses of a few mile- 
stones in his notable career. William Torrey Harris was born 
in a typical New England farm home more than a mile from 
the nearest neighbor. Though his ancestry did not bring him 
wealth, it endowed him with a strong body, with mental gifts 
of the rarest quality, and with a cultural background for the 
favorable nourishment of these inborn gifts. His parents were 


*A paper read at the dinner in honor of the rooth anniversary of the birth 
of Dr. William Torrey Harris, given at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., December 9, 1935, by the United States Office of Education with the 
cooperation of the National Council of State Superintendents and Commissioners 
of Education. 
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William and Zilpah (Torrey) Harris. His early paternal 
ancestor was Thomas Harris, who landed at Salem with 
Roger Williams in 1630 and later settled in Providence. His 
paternal great-grandfather was a metaphysician as well as 
a physician and surgeon. His early maternal ancestor settled 
in Weymouth in 1640 and was chosen to serve on a committee 
to examine John Eliot’s Bible. The two chief branches of 
this maternal line of ancestors included clergymen. 

It was from such a background that William T. Harris 
emerged as a healthy, robust schoolboy attending successively 
a little country school in Connecticut, a grammar school 
in Providence, then academies at Woodstock, Connecticut, 
Worcester and Phillips-Andover, Massachusetts, and finally 
matriculated at Yale in 1854. 

The intensity of his mental appetite came into view while a 
student at Andover and Yale. As was customary in the 
academies and colleges of those days, the formal study of 
languages occupied much of the student’s time. While at 
Andover, however, Humbolt’s Cosmos had come to his atten- 
tion and immediately aroused his interest in natural science— 
an interest which could not long lie dormant. The offerings 
at Yale did not satisfy. ‘I began,” said he, “to disparage the 
study of Latin and Greek as dead languages. Language itself 
was ‘only an artificial product of the human mind.’ I wished 
to know nature. This thought came to possess me more and 
more, until it finally overmastered me. About the middle of 
the junior year I withdrew from my connection with the col- 
lege, full of dissatisfaction with its course of study, and im- 
patient for the three ‘moderns’ — modern science, modern 
literature and modern history.” 

Evidently his power to weigh the relative values of different 
subjects of instruction was a rather gradual development, as 
he later came to appreciate that Latin and Greek not only 
offered an important key to an understanding of English but 
that the Greek and Roman cultures had provided important 
foundations for the aesthetic, scientific, political, and legal 
aspects of modern life. 
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It is with keen interest that we follow this young man whose 
hunger for the opportunity to learn of modern life and to 
grapple with modern problems was not to be satisfied by the 
curricular offerings at Yale in the 1850’s. Yearnings for a 
more vital experience stirred within him, and he turned toward 
the developing West, arriving in St. Louis in 1857 where he 
began at once his educational career. 

Before a year had passed he was elected secretary of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association at its first meeting, which 
by the way, was addressed by Horace Mann. The following 
year we find him taking a competitive examination for the 
principalship of a public elementary school in St. Louis. As 
you may surmise, this bespectacled youth came out at the top 
of the list. May I call your attention to a picture of the 
young school principal as drawn by Frank A. Fitzpatrick, one 
of the pupils in his school and later, himself, a school principal 
in St. Louis: 


It was my good fortune to enter this school by transfer from 
another grammar school, and be assigned to the room over 
which he had charge. At this time Dr. Harris was full of 
nervous energy, and his every movement showed him to be an 
accomplished athlete. The school playground was equipped, 
thru his insistence and foresight, with the simple appliances 
of a gymnasium, and not infrequently at recess periods the 
young principal would fill our boyish hearts with enthusiasm 
by his feats of agility and strength on the trapeze, the hori- 
zontal bar, and the ladder. He was fond of all outdoor 
sports; I had occasion to see his accuracy with the rifle, and 
more than once note his skill and endurance as a swimmer. 
As a teacher, the young principal was particularly happy in 
history and grammar recitations. Tho a strict disciplinarian, 
he was exceedingly popular with his immediate pupils. He 
early manifested great interest in my reading, and allowed 
me to read many books from his own library. At this time 
I remember clearly his great interest in science, particularly 
the telescope, which he had built himself and mounted in his 
house. 


When the position of assistant superintendent of schools in 
St. Louis was created in 1867, the choice of the School Board 
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was William T. Harris because of the powers he had already 
demonstrated as elementary school principal; and later in the 
same year he was again the choice of the Board, this time to 
fill the vacancy in the office of superintendent. During the 
following thirteen years as superintendent of schools in St. 
Louis, Dr. Harris wrote one of the most brilliant chapters in 
the story of an extraordinarily brilliant life. 

Incidentally, it may be of interest to note at this point that 
the year 1867, when William T. Harris began his career as 
superintendent in St. Louis, was the year when the United 
States Bureau of Education was established with Henry 
Barnard as first United States Commissioner of Education. 

It was in this aspiring, young western community, at the 
beginning of the important period of reconstruction and ex- 
pansion in our national life, that this young man at thirty-two 
years with a wholesome New England background, with an 
insatiable thirst for knowledge and a tremendous store of 
physical and nervous energy began to mature into the William 
T. Harris who was to become the truly great educational 
leader and brilliant philosopher—perhaps the most influential 
person in American education for the next thirty-five years. 

Let no one think that during the first ten years of his resi- 
dence in St. Louis as teacher and principal his inquiring mind 
had been confined to the immediate problems of his school. 
Associated with a few thoughtful students of philosophy and 
particularly with the German refugee, Henry C. Brockmeyer, 
Harris read assiduously and discussed spiritedly the works of 
Kant, Hegel, Aristotle, Plato, and other philosophers. Per- 
haps the results flowing from these early explorations into the 
field of philosophy enabled Dr. Harris to make his most dis- 
tinctive contributions to American education. During these 
years he not only developed his philosophic views and under- 
standings but formed the invaluable habit of testing current 
school questions and practices by these philosophic views. 
From his wide and growing acquaintance with the best minds 
not only in the field of philosophy but in literature and history, 
he developed certain principles that enabled him to appraise 
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and evaluate the existing theories and practices in the schools 
with an authority that was soon to command nation-wide 
respect. 

Who other than this marvelous, young, dynamic William 
T. Harris would have had the courage, the energy and, more- 
over, the wisdom to begin editing the Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy in the same year that he assumed the superin- 
tendency of the St. Louis schools? This journal, appearing 
quarterly for twenty-six years — from 1867 to 1893 — was 
perhaps the most highly regarded publication of its kind in 
America. Dr. Harris’s purpose was clear and worthy. He 
discovered that American thought was, according to his view, 
too much in the grasp of such English philosophers as John 
Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer. It was his aspiration to 
broaden the horizons of his countrymen and particularly to 
raise the level of our thinking above the materialistic and 
deterministic by introducing us to the great idealists of the 
Greek and German cultures. He wanted Amercans to rise 
to purer forms of thought. The pages of this new publication 
were filled with reviews and translations of Plato, Aristotle, 
Kant, Hegel, Schelling, Fichte, and others, not to mention 
the interpretations of outstanding contributions to art and 
literature by such masters as Shakespeare, Dante, Goethe, and 
Michelangelo. 

Would that more of us today might have the necessary 
powers of mind to ascend with him the mountain peaks of 
philosophical thinking, to glimpse eternal truths as he saw 
them and, inspired by these broader horizons, to go with him 
straight to the practical application of these envisioned truths. 
For those who would attempt an appreciation of these aspects 
of Dr. Harris’ life, | would commend a very thoughtful study 
by Dr. John S. Roberts, prepared for and published by the 
National Education Association in 1924. 

May I turn to Dr. Roberts for a few fleeting glimpses of 
William T. Harris, the philosopher and the educational 
thinker? That the spiritual determines the material was to 
him elemental and fundamental. For him it was inconceivable 
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that man should be endowed with spiritual activity unless the 
Creator intended that the spiritual phase should live forever. 
Men are independent beings, free and morally responsible, 
immortally endowed with causal energy; that is, men have 
within themselves the possibility of infinite growth. The 
world process is that of evolving, conscious being and the ideal 
at the summit of the universe is perfect personality. 

What did such ideals as these imply with reference to educa- 
tion? I again turn to Dr. Roberts’ interpretation. To fulfill 
his immortal destiny, man must be educated to the highest 
degree, reasoned Dr. Harris. Education is not a means of 
fitting pupils for a temporary existence but a necessary element 
in an evolving world. There is no higher mission than to aid 
in the development of immortal personality. This purpose 
connotes a broad liberal aim in education as contrasted with 
a narrow utilitarian aim. It connotes the widest and richest 
curriculum. The major factors in education are not to be 
found in the environment, important as that is, but rather in 
the thoughts that have guided and inspired men as they have 
developed the institutions of civilization down through the 
centuries. Each generation has the duty of mastering its 
inheritance from the past and of adding its own contribution 
to the wisdom of the race. 

On the side of method, the emphasis must not be merely 
on that which affords pleasure and interest but more especially 
upon earnest, sustained work, and particularly on developing 
the powers of self help. 

Individual discipline was thus involved in Dr. Harris’ educa- 
tional platform. As life is real and earnest, a continual 
struggle upward, so it is with education. Orderliness, punc- 
tuality, obedience to authority are necessary in the earliest 
years. The transition from external control to internal or 
self control is to be made gradually. “Education,” said Dr. 
Harris, “is the process of the adoption of the social order in 
place of one’s mere animal caprice. It is a renunciation of 
the freedom of the moment for the freedom of eternity.” 

Can this man, with a mind that seems to comprehend the 
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eternal, deal successfully with the everyday, practical problems 
of superintending city schools? I fancy that there were citizens 
in St. Louis who anxiously raised this question in 1867. Such 
anxiety, however, must have been soon dispelled, for we see 
this young superintendent at the outset tactfully gaining the 
support of the various racial groups, adding German instruc- 
tion in the elementary schools, and enlisting the local press 
in behalf of his program. We see him as the successful cham- 
pion of free high schools, the so-called “‘people’s college.”” We 
find him under the spell of Pestalozzi and organizing a course 
of study in natural science which became a standard for schools 
throughout the country. We find him dealing a blow to the 
lock-step system of promotion. We see him as the enthusiastic 
champion of kindergartens, bringing to this movement so 
much support that, within five years after their introduction in 
1873, St. Louis had fifty kindergartens enrolling 6,000 pupils. 
Colonel Francis Parker regarded the kindergarten movement, 
so intelligently and extensively developed under Dr. Harris 
in St. Louis, as one of the mightiest influences in the progress 
of American education. We find Dr. Harris stimulating the 
professional growth of his teachers through study groups. 
We see him laboring with the heating, lighting, and ventilation 
of school buildings. Yes, and we find him pouring into those 
twelve annual reports so much of basic educational philosophy, 
pedagogy, and sound administrative practice that they were 
probably more widely read than any school reports except 
those of Horace Mann. 

In the brief space of twelve years, from 1868 to 1880, the 
city of St. Louis became generally known as having the best 
supervised and directed common school system in this country; 
and William T. Harris had brought to the office of superin- 
tendent of schools so much of lofty idealism, practical wisdom, 
and administrative leadership that the office of superintendent 
of schools wherever found took on a new dignity, importance, 
and prestige—an encouragement much needed in those crucial 
and formative years of our public school development. 

Perhaps only to a philosopher is given the courage and 
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wisdom to forsake in its very bloom that which, to all appear- 
ances, has become and is to be his life work. Surely only a 
philosopher of the calibre of Dr. Harris would have been 
attracted by the rather ephemeral scheme of the idealistic 
Emerson and Bronson Alcott to form in Concord a school of 
philosophy. 

It was perhaps inevitable that the philosophy of Hegel 
and kindred systems of thought which first had entered the 
life of William T. Harris as an incidental interest should one 
day demand expression in full-time devotion. I like to visual- 
ize a former city superintendent of schools, accustomed to the 
engrossing and ofttimes harrowing details of administration, 
now seated in the romantic atmosphere of the study in Alcott’s 
orchard house where Dr. Harris came to live in Concord. 
Freed from the routine, material interferences of board meet- 
ings, discussions on the values of textbooks, or on problems 
of heating, lighting, and ventilation, I can well imagine the 
creative release he experienced in profound meditation upon 
the personality of God, the freedom of the human will, or the 
immortality of the soul. 

In the minds of some, the Concord episode seemed like a 
retrogressive phase in the career of Dr. Harris, a period when 
he was out of step and contact with the educational world, a 
decade of his life which did not eventuate as he anticipated 
and hoped. A longer perspective, however, indicates that this 
experience was rather a period for needed integration, for 
the fuller realization of his powers, and a preparation for 
even greater usefulness. In no other way than at the Concord 
school could there have been gathered the philosophic harvest 
of his years and a conscious assimilation on his part of the 
mental treasures brought to Concord by those other lecturers 
of both local and cosmopolitan reputation. These included 
presidents and professors of colleges in all parts of the coun- 
try, ministers and theologians ranking high in their profession, 
and such rare women as Miss Elizabeth Peabody and Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe. 

Dr. Harris’s program for the first year at Concord must 
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have found him quite in his element, for he dealt with such 
subjects as these: How Philosophical Knowing Differs From 
All Other Forms of Knowing; The Discovery of the First 
Principle and Its Relation to the Universe; Fate and Freedom; 
The Personality of God; Art, Religion, and Philosophy in 
Relation to Each Other and to Man; The Immortality of the 
Soul. 

By universal testimony Dr. Harris was the “strong man’”’ 
personally and intellectually at the Concord school and con- 
verted many men and women to his philosophical views. It 
is said that the women particularly swarmed about him in 
admiration. 

Incidentally, Dr. Harris was continuing the work of editing 
the Journal of Speculative Philosophy, contributing to many 
magazines, and lecturing extensively. He became president of 
the famous Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club and was in 
general cordially received by the public school officials and 
teachers in New England. 

In March, 1888, Bronson Alcott, Dean of the Concord 
School of Philosophy, died. Partly out of sentiment and 
partly because Dr. Harris, the strong leader of the school, 
had arrived at another parting of the ways, the famous school 
never convened again. 

It is perhaps an anomaly of circumstance that these rich 
years in Concord should have so nearly cost him eligibility 
for consideration for the office of United States Commissioner 
of Education. Dr. Winship has recorded the feeling of one 
Massachusetts group of persons who believed that Dr. Harris 
was too impractical for the place. A bureau devoted to 
registering statistics and giving out information could no more 
be directed by a philosopher, they thought, than by an absent- 
minded professor. Furthermore, his previous espousals of 
the cause of Grover Cleveland were thought damaging to his 
chances of appointment. Yet, the tireless efforts of the many 
sponsors who were convinced of his intrinsic worth and eminent 
case for this high position, reinforced by his record of demon- 
strated ability and service, won for Dr. Harris. He was 
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appointed by a Republican president when he was a Democrat, 
by a Democratic president when he was a Republican, and 
again reappointed by Presidents McKinley and Theodore 
Roosevelt. This appointment and his successive reappoint- 
ments were not only a tribute to the merits of the man but a 
refreshing indication that the choice of the United States 
Commissioner of Educaion was put upon a higher plane than 
that of partisan politics. 

Dr. Harris was so human in the days when the fate of his 
appointment hung in the balance. He was anxious for the 
appointment and with it the realization of his aspirations for 
another opportunity as leader in the field of public education. 
Can you picture him as he said in that nervous way of his, 
‘But if I could have that position I would say ‘Now lettest 
Thou Thy servant depart in peace’.”’ 

So we find him serving a long and uncommonly productive 
term as United States Commissioner of Education from 1889 
to 1906. Concerning these seventeen very fruitful years spent 
by Dr. Harris as the head of the United States Bureau, Dr. 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown speaks as follows: “He had infused 
into its operations a philosophical spirit, a personal life and 
influence such as has rarely entered the education office of any 
State or Nation, with an individual bent and quality such as 
could never reappear in any other time or place.” He de- 
veloped the office from a bureau of information to a friendly 
beacon light casting its rays into Europe as well as throughout 
America. The office became identified with its great chief, and 
people far and wide sought his personal views and opinions. 

The diversity of activities in the bureau gave rein to his 
fertile mind. Dr. Harris humorously said on numerous occa- 
sions that his first duty as Commissioner was to count reindeer. 
This naive statement refers, as you know, to a very shrewd 
and far-sighted policy initiated in 1892. Confronted with 
the problem of educating the Alaskan Eskimos, a nomadic 
people who followed the seasonal migrations of the animals 
for their sustenance, Dr. Harris heartily supported a move- 
ment to bring into Alaska the tame reindeer from Siberia. 
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These animals would stay in place the year round and thus 
solve intelligently and permanently a most baffling problem. 
This is but one example of Dr. Harris’ resourcefulness as he 
carried forward his work in Washington. 

A mere list of his accomplishments as United States Com- 
missioner of Education would overtax the bounds of this 
paper. We find him conferring with Carroll D. Wright and 
casting the statistical information into proper form. We see 
him as a key member of the famous Committee of Fifteen 
whose report on correlation and the course of study issued in 
1895 became the basis for the remodelling of courses in most 
public as well as private schools. In these recommendations 
he made a plea for true culture including the treasures of 
literature, history, and the arts; indeed, all the spiritual in- 
heritance of the race. 

Again we see him developing a noteworthy series of annual 
reports including the studies of educational practices in Ger- 
many, France, Italy, and Spain. He had in view developing 
a science of comparative pedagogy. ‘‘Each place,” said he, 
‘should know the fruits of experience in other places.” These 
reports furnished convincing evidence that the work of the 
Federal Bureau would be of great value to the nation through 
its contributions to that unification of thought and practice so 
essential to educational progress in a great country like ours. 

And we see him giving himself unstintingly to the general 
promotion of education through his many writings and the 
public addresses that were made here and there in so many 
communities scattered throughout this far-flung land of ours. 
Indeed, he gave himself so unsparingly that even the reserves 
of that iron constitution slowly gave way, bringing his retire- 
ment from public service in 1906 and his death in Providence 
three years later. 

I have chosen the narrative method of describing the life 
of Dr. Harris for the narrative carries its own commentary 
and its own commendation. 

We have been amazed at the variety and breadth of his 
mental grasp. The bibliography of his writings contains 479 
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different titles, including the editorship of 58 volumes of the 
Appleton Education Series as well as of Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary. Not only the breadth of his knowledge 
but the intensity with which he studied his favorite authors is 
a source of admiration. “I endeavor to read Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meister every year,” said he, ‘‘and always find it more sugges- 
tive than before.” The year before his death he said, “I have 
now commenced the reading of Hegel’s Philosophy of History 
for the seventeenth time and I shall get more out of it at this 
reading than at any previous one.” He read The Iliad five 
times in one year in order to see how far that great poem had 
influenced modern literature. 

If we have marveled at the breadth and thoroughness of 
his reading and knowledge, we have likewise marveled at the 
height of his thinking, for he was a tireless torch bearer of 
high ideals, religious in spirit, a man who was charitable both 
in mind and in heart, indeed a lover of his fellowmen. 

I suspect that all of us today, on the one hundredth anni- 
versary year of his birth, feel very humble as we pass in rapid 
review the milestones in the life of William T. Harris—this 
intellectual giant, this lofty soul, this friend of mankind. 
He belongs to that company of American men for whom we 
are most deeply grateful. His spirit marches on to that im- 
mortality which he envisioned so clearly and confidently as 
the heritage of all his fellowmen. 


Payson SMITH, 
Commissioner of Education 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
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HE Council at Work, a feature inaugurated 

in the last issue of the EDUCATIONAL RECORD, 

is a brief summary of the outstanding new 
projects in which the Council is interested, as well as 
a progress report on undertakings already launched. 
It is hoped that this survey will give to the members 
of the Council and those interested in its work a 
more intimate view of the Council’s development. 
Individuals desiring further information regarding 
subjects mentioned in this section are invited to write 
to the offices of the American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 








MEMBERSHIP 


At the meeting of the Executive Committee of the Council 
in Chicago on October 21, 1935, the following applicants for 
membership were approved by the Committee: 


Constituent 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Nursing 


Associate 
American Camping Association 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Institutional 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
Arkansas State College, Jonesboro, Arkansas 
* Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin 
Capital University, Columbus, Ohio 
* Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 
* Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago, Illinois 
Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska 
* Denison University, Granville, Ohio 
* Elmira College, Elmira, New York 
Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana 


* Institutions which have held membership in the Council at some time in 
the past. 


14! 
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Friends University, Wichita, Kansas 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 

Green Mountain Junior College, Poultney, Vermont 
Hendrix College, Conway, Arkansas 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pennsylvania 

Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois 

Loyola University, Los Angeles, California 

Maine, University of, Orono, Maine 

Maryland, University of, College Park, Maryland 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee 

Mercer University, Macon, Georgia 

Meredith College, Raleigh, North Carolina 

Miner Teachers College, Washington, D. C. 

Mississippi College, Clinton, Mississippi 

Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, Miss. 
Newark College of Engineering, Newark, New Jersey 
New Jersey State Normal School, Newark, New Jersey 
Niagara University, Niagara, New York 

North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, Texas 

* Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 
Pennsylvania, University of, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phillips University, Enid, Oklahoma 

Prairie View State College, Prairie View, Texas 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey 

St. Mary of the Springs College, East Columbus, Ohio 
Southwestern College, Winfield, Kansas 

Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Texas 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 

Tusculum College, Greeneville, Tennessee 

Union College, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Virginia Junior College, Virginia, Minnesota 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Virginia 
Western College, Oxford, Ohio 

Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois 

William Jewell College, Liberty, Missouri 

Wooster, College of, Wooster, Ohio 


2 
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a 


* 


* 
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With the addition of these members, the number of associa- 


* Institutions which have held membership in the Council at some time in 
the past. 
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tions and institutions affliated with the Council, as of October 
21, was 27 constituent, 22 associate and 265 institutional 
members. 

At the same time, the Executive Committee approved a 
recommendation from the Committee on Problems and Plans 
in Education to the effect that the forty-eight state depart- 
ments of education and all city school systems where the popu- 
lation of the city is 200,000 or more be considered eligible 
for institutional membership in the Council. These new 
members will help to bring to the Council the broad experi- 
ences and activities of elementary and secondary education. 


THE AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 


Two new members were named to the American Youth 


Commission at the meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Council in October. They are: 


Mr. Owen D. Youns, attorney. Mr. Young is Chairman of the Board 
of the General Electric Company. He has long been active on the 
boards of many institutions of higher education and as a Regent of the 
State of New York is much interested in the development of plans for 
a state-wide survey of education in that State. 

REVEREND GEORGE JOHNSON, Secretary of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association. Father Johnson is an outstanding leader in the 
administration and supervision of Catholic schools. He is at the 
present time Secretary of the American Council on Education. 


The Executive Committee of the American Youth Commis- 
sion met in Washington December 11, 1935, and approved the 


following appointments to the staff, as recommended by The 
Director, Dr. Homer P. Rainey: 


Dr. Owen R. Lovejoy, Social Agency Associate. Dr. Lovejoy, a for- 
mer president of the National Conference on Social Work, and the 
American Association of Social Workers, has been active in the work of 
various social groups for many years. For sixteen years Dr. Lovejoy 
was secretary of the National Child Labor Committee. He will serve 
the Commission as the coordinating agent in the study of groups inter- 
ested in youth problems. 

Dr. Marion R. Trasvue, Vocational Educational Associate. Dr. Tra- 
bue is Professor of Education at the University of North Carolina and 
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has done outstanding work in occupational research as a member of the 
Federal Council of the United States Employment Service. His experi- 
ence with the Committee on Diagnosis and Training Employment 
Research Institute of the University of Minnesota, and the Diagnosis 
Division of the Adjustment Service in New York City, makes him a 
leader especially qualified to direct the work in this area. 

Dr. Georce A. Works, Rural Education Associate. Dr. Works is 
Professor of Education and Dean of Students at the University of Chi- 
cago. He has been active in the study of rural problems for many 
years both as an administrator and a field worker throughout the 
country. Dr. Works is joint author of 4 Report to the Rural School 
Patrons. 

Dr. Hart R. Dovctass, Secondary Education Associate. Dr. Douglass 
is Professor of Secondary Education at the University of Minnesota. 
A former superintendent of schools, his work and writing, including 
books on secondary education, educational measurements, methods of 
high school teaching and secondary school organization, have made him 
an outstanding leader in this field. 

Mr. KENNETH HoLianp, Work Camp Investigator. Mr. Holland has 
been the Civilian Supervisor for Education in the First Corps Area 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps since the beginning of the educa- 
tional activities. His educational program has been regarded as one 
of the soundest and most effective demonstrations of the possibility of 
work camp study in the country. Mr. Holland has spent two years 
abroad studying work camps in Germany, Wales, Holland and Switzer- 
land. He was the first president of the National Student Federation 
of America. 


These individuals have been given temporary appointments 
so that they may coordinate their work for the Commission 
with other activities in which they are interested. It is antici- 
pated that as the work of the American Youth Commission 
expands, other temporary appointees will be named for par- 
ticular fields of work. 

The Commission also approved the following appointments 
to the permanent staff: 


Mr. ArtHurR L. Branpon, Executive Assistant. Mr. Brandon was 
formerly Director of Public Relations at Bucknell University. In 
addition to serving as executive assistant to the Director, he will handle 
press relations. 

Dr. Merritt M. CHamsers, General Research Assistant. Dr. Cham- 
bers, former staff member of the Institute of Government Research, 
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the Brookings Institution, is regarded as one of the outstanding men 
of the country in the study of law as it effects schools and colleges. 
Because of his training and experience in Washington in various 
research activities, he is especially well qualified for general research 
work in the American Youth Commission. 


The full membership of the American Youth Commission 
will meet in Washington on January 9 to review the work 


already under way and to outline policies and future activi- 
ties. 


MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCATION 


Plans for the establishment of the proposed American Edu- 
cational Film Institute are being further developed by the 
group under the direction of Dr. Edgar Dale. 

The five special studies being conducted under a grant from 
the General Education Board are nearing completion. The 
Committee on Physical Education has finished the first phase 
of its work and is now ready to evaluate motion pictures in that 
field. 

The handbook concerning best practices in the administra- 
tion of visual instruction departments and the digest of printed 
material on administrative and classroom usage of educational 
films are in manuscript form, ready for trial circulation among 
school authorities. 

The United States Office of Education, in cooperation with 
the American Council on Education, sent 12,000 film catalog 
cards in November to more than 2,000 owners of films request- 
ing a detailed listing of their educational materials. One-half 
of these cards have already been returned. The Council is 
now classifying them in order that the information may be 
readily available. Any institutional or individual owner of 
educational films who has not received a supply of film catalog 
cards may obtain them from the offices of the Council, 744 
Jackson Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Another cooperative enterprise of the United States Office 
of Education and the Council is a survey of the elementary and 
secondary schools of the country (1) to determine the status 
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of visual aids in the schools, (2) to discover the difficulties and 
needs of teachers and administrators in the use of visual aids, 
and (3) to ascertain ways in which national educational agen- 
cies can assist teachers and administrators in doing more effec- 
tive work in the field of visual instruction. 


FINANCIAL ADVISORY SERVICE 


One of the first projects undertaken by the Financial Ad- 
visory Service has been a study of the types of financial report 
forms now being used in educational institutions. Approxi- 
mately 800 colleges and universities were invited to submit 
copies of their latest financial statements for examination by 
the specialists in the office. Suggestions are being made of 
methods by which these exhibits may be modified to comply 
more fully with the recommendations of the National Com- 
mittee on Standard Reports that financial data may be pre- 
sented in the most effective manner. 

In some cases the examination of the reports has led to 
questions in regard to problems of accounting for educational 
institutions. For example, the problem of depreciation as ap- 
plied to the physical plant and equipment of colleges and uni- 
versities was found to be sufficiently important to make a 
special review of the situation desirable. This report has been 
published and reprints are available for distribution from the 
Council’s office. 

The Financial Advisory Service has also been engaged in 
(1) developing a directory of financial and business officers of 
colleges and universities, (2) collecting references and reports 
on tuition costs in the early years of some of the older colleges, 
and (3) investigating provisions for housing faculty members, 
methods of procuring legal, financial and investment counsel, 
and desirable procedures in accounting and reporting for the 
various types of Federal funds that are now being made avail- 
able to educational institutions. 

The Service also has two other major studies under way. 
The first deals with the administration of student loan funds 
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and the management of other types of financial aid to stu- 
dents. The second deals with the care and investment of en- 
dowment funds. 

All studies will be made available for general distribution, 
but it is hoped that the outstanding contribution rendered by 
the Financial Advisory Service will be the advice and guidance 
of individual administrative officers. 


COMMITTEE ON REVIEW OF THE TESTING SITUATION 


The Committee on Problems and Plans in Education, at its 
meeting in October, approved the organization of a sub-com- 
mittee for a comprehensive review of the testing situation. 
This committee has been authorized to consider and report on 
the various aspects of the Cooperative Test Service and the 
validity of the enterprise in the light of present developments 
in the testing movement, its relation to other testing enter- 
prises now in operation, and in general the place and function 
of examinations in the educative process. 

The following persons have been appointed to the Com- 
mittee : 


President R. A. Kent, University of Louisville, Chairman 
Professor Carl C. Brigham, Princeton University 

Professor Edward W. Knight, University of North Carolina 

Dr. Eugene R. Smith, Beaver Country Day School 

Dr. George D. Stoddard, University of Iowa 

Dr. David E. Weglein, Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore, Md. 


RECENT GRANTS 


The President of the American Council on Education re- 
ported two grants from the General Education Board since the 
last meeting of the Executive Committee. The Council is to 
act as fiscal agent in the disbursement of the funds of both 
grants. 


$25,000 to supplement the work of the Federal Arts Project for the 
use of the Works Progress Administration. 
5,000 for the use of the United States Bureau of Indian Affairs for 
educational studies and services among the Pueblo Indians. 








Tue EDUCATIONAL RECORD 


FOURTH EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The 1935 Joint Conference of the Cooperative Test Serv- 
ice, the Committees on Personnel Methods and Educational 
Testing of the American Council on Education, the Commit- 
tee on School and College Relation of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, and the Educational Records Bureau, met in 
New York City, October 31 and November 1. This was the 
fourth of the annual sessions devoted to the study of funda- 
mental problems in the field of individualized education. Ap- 
proximately 500 people attended the sessions. 

The report of the Fourth Educational Conference has been 
published as a supplement to this issue of the EDUCATIONAL 
RECORD. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS AND PLANS IN 
EDUCATION 


At the October meeting of the Committee on Problems and 
Plans in Education a number of new projects were referred to 
exploratory sub-committees of that agency. The Committee 
on Problems and Plans in Education is responsible for plan- 
ning research activities and other related projects of the Coun- 
cil and regularly commissions sub-committees to investigate 
various fields to determine profitable areas of research. 

Sub-committees were authorized in the following matters: 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND SoctAL RESPONSIBILITY. This Committee has 
been commissioned to survey the various phases of freedom and the 
desired relationship between educational institutions and society and 
will cooperate with representatives of other organizations interested in 
this matter. 

CoopErATION AMONG INsTITUTIONS oF HiGHER EpucaTion. This 
group will explore and report on possible methods of cooperation among 
institutions of higher education in given areas and regions with a view 
to reducing unnecessary and expensive duplication. 

Tue Piace oF Rapio rN OrGANIzED Epucation. The Committee has 
been set up to survey the present use of radio in organized education 
and to make preliminary studies of the further possibilities in the use 
of this medium. 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS AND GRANTS-IN-AID OF RESEARCH IN EpucCa- 
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TION. This Committee was established to study the system of fellow- 
ships now administered by the Social Science Research Council, the Na- 
tional Research Council and the American Council of Learned Societies 
with a view to determining the desirability and possibility of organizing 
similar fellowships and awards in the science of education. 

Stupy OF THE MAstEr’s Decree. This Committee was authorized to 
survey the field of the master’s degree and to outline a detailed pro- 
posal in cooperation with other educational associations interested in 
the subject for an adequate study of the problem. 


HISTORY AND ACTIVITIES OF THE COUNCIL 


The second edition of The American Council on Educa- 
tion; Its History and Activities has recently been published. 
This pamphlet explains the function and organization of the 
Council and sets forth the manner in which it carries on its 
work. It also lists the committee membership and the general 
membership of the Council. Copies are available in the offices 


of the Council, 744 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


CONFERENCES 


The American Council on Education has been represented 
at the following conferences: 


Association of American Universities, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Regional Conference, Association of American Colleges, Atlanta, Ga. 

Association of Urban Universities, Boston, Massachusetts 

Conference of State Superintendents and Commissioners of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Association of Land-Grant Colleges, Washington, D. C. 

The Cleveland Conference, Chicago, Illinois 

The Fourth Educational Conference, New York, N. Y. 

Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

National Association of State Universities, Washington, D. C. 

Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Louisville, Ky. 








